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COUNCILS OF 

| I may be remembered that before the adjournment of the In- 
ternational Council of Women which met in Washington in 
action was taken for the formation of per- 
International Council of Women” 


the spring of this year 
manent 
an * 


objects and aspirations : 
“We, the women of the 


the best good of our 
homes and nation will 
be advanced by our 


greater unity of thought, 
sympathy, and purpose, 
and that an organized 
movement of women will 
best conserve the high- 
est good of the family 
and the state, do hereby 
band ourselves together 


in a confederation of 
workers committed to 
the overthrow of all 
forms of ignorance and 
injustice, and to the ap- 


the gold n 
society, 


” 


plication of 
rule to custom, 
and law. 

As a practical way of 
carrying out these ob- 
: proposed by 
American Council” 


jects, it is 
this “ 
to establish in every city 
and leading town in the 
United States a Women’s 
Council, formed of the 


lents of the 


pres various 
associations of women 
in that city or town 
These feminine nuclei 


official 


societies 


formed of the 
heads of all 

aiming to overthrow ig- 
and injustice, to 
Christianize and hu- 
manize customs, 


norance 


social 
will have their own head- 


i office secre 


quarters anc 


tary at each urban cen- 
tre. The advantage of 

ich a system is seen at 
once, Just as our ch it- 


ity organization societies 


when well managed 





’ 
and 
ipported 


serve as 


intelli 
by acommunity, 
philanthropic 
and 


changes, so 





igently st 


clearing- 
relief ex- 
these local 
Women’s Councilsshould 
cleat ing houses 


houses 


become 
for “ plans,” and 
‘ efforts,” preventing 
that overlapping of pur- 
which causes such 
unintelligent and selfish 
waste of power amongst 
what are called philan- 
thropic organizations, 
but especially 
philanthropic organiza 
tions are composed of 

These councils 
however, to 


“aims,” 


pose 


where 


women, 
ought, do 
more than merely econo 
mize energy, useful as 
such saving must prove. 

As the nerve 
centres serve to spread 
sensation from muscle to 
brain and from brain to 
and 
nerves, so such a system 
of Women’s Councils 
should become the means 
of spreading informa 
tion of special interest 
to women among. all 
women, and 
of arousing throughout 
the country a public 
feminine opinion on mor- 
al and social subjects 
which, when wrong 
is to be righted, or jus- 
tice done, would become 


various 


motor sensory 


classes of 


a tower of refuge for the oppressed, 


to the oppressor. 


associations—an ‘‘ 
American Council of Women.” 
at once, and in the following preamble 
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» Unite 


WOMEN. 








and 


This latter body organized 
to its constitution stated its 


*, sincerely believing that 





Fig 


a flaming sword of warning 


But useful as these councils may become through their outward 


action on the social organism, 


they cannot fail, 


if w isely directed, 


to be a great educating force subjectively on their own members, 
and through them on the much greater concourse of women—some 
earnest, some foolish,some capable, some mere busybodies—that 
our modern plan of societies and associations has drawn into the 
great net of organized philanthropy, without always being able 


to utilize their miscellaneous capacities, or 
action their untrained powers of enthusiasm 


crystallize into real 
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broadening in its effect on character than 


of what others are doing 
narrow prejudice or soften sectarian bigotry than to find that 
those whom we have thought of as fanatical or shunned as “ 
thodox”’ 


; nothing is better 


an accurate 
fitted to break down 


ure. 


Cos 
Plecsure 
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ble “ societies” 
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WINTER WRAPPINGS 


Jack, see 


bewildered, 


realizes the loss of vigor, 
moral tone, which results from the friction that seems a hope 
shadowing attendant of voluntary, unpaid work. 
of Johns Hopkins University, in a recent lecture on taxation, a 
unfolding to 


Page 
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technically 
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For descriptio1 


mental clearness, of | 





fter 
untrained, 


audience the intricacies and legislative pitfalls which are connect- 


ed with any system of taxation, cheered his hearers with the : 


ance that if one man in one hundred understood the principles of 
the system of taxation it was proposed to adopt, and adapt to the 


needs of 


any 


special civic community, the other ninety-nine 
Nothing is more | could be easily led to see its wisdom and vote for 


men 


ts adoption. 
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are trying according to their best light to bring about the | fro: 
very reforms which it is our own fervent wish to further. 
nest workers in any field are ever eager to discard present methods 
—of which they only fully understand the imperfections—if bet- 
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A year’s subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE secures a juvenile library.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Tux Tenth Volume of Harrgn’s YounG Pror.x will 
begiv with the number for November 6, 1588. 

The constant aim of Harper's Youne Pror.t is to 
present to its readers something new, and this must 
be good as well as new, and fulfil its purpose the bet- 
ter for being new. Harper's Youna Prorie is not 
content to amuse its readers ; it aims to interest them, 
by appealing alike to their intelligence and their im- 
agination—to stimulate the one in a healthy direction, 
and to nourish the other by facts and suggestions. 
Fiction, poetry, and anecdote, history, biography, and 
travel, natural history, sports, and pastimes, go to 
make up its contents; while the text is embellished 
and elucidated by numerous Ulustrations of a high 
grade of excellence, done by artists and engravers of 
established reputation 

Haurer’s Youne Prorxe for 1859 will spare no effort 
to continue to deserve the high commendation that 
has been bestowed upon it as ‘‘ the most attractive and 
elevating literary periodical in the world for boys and 
rirls.’ 


SERIAL STORIES FOR 1889. 


CAPTAIN POL LY. By Sovuie Swertr, With Ilous- 
trations by Rosina Eumerr Surrwoop. 

THE RED MUSTANG. B Winttam O. Srovparp, 
Author of “*The Talking Leaves,” “Two Arrows, 
el With Illustrations by W. A. Rogers 

A DAY IN WAXLAND. By R. K. Munxrrrrick, 
Author of “ The Hurrishoffer,”’ etc. 

DORYMATES. By Kink Mt NROK, Author of “ Der- 
rick Sterling,” “The Flamingo Feather,” ‘ Wa- 
kulla,” ete. With Illustrations by W.'T. Smeprey. 

UNCLE PETER’S TRUST. By Grorce B. Perry 

FAIRY TALES. By Howanp Pyie. With namerous 
Iilustrations by the Author. 


SHORT STORIES. 
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The new volume will open with a story in two 


parts entitled “ Nels Thurlow’s Trial,” by J. T. Trow- 
bri dg e, a master of fiction for boys. The “ Thanks- 
giving Number” will contain the story of “A Trum- 
re s Boy,” by Barnet Phillips; and the Christmas 
Number (published early in December) will have “ The 
Three Wishes,” by F. Austey (Author of “ Vice Versa,” 
etc.) and Brander Matthews; “A Captured Santa 
Clans,” by Thomas Nelson Page , “ Widow Morgan's 
Interest,” by John R. Coryell; “ How Christmas Came 
to Tukey's Cove,” by Sophie Swett, etc. 

Among other contributors of fiction are W. D. How- 
ells, John Habberton, David Ker, Frank Converse, H. 
Cc. Bunner, Richard Malcolm vane, Ernest lInger- 

soll, James Otis, William L. Alden, Edward Ireneus 
Stevenson, E. H. House, Lucy c Lillie, Margaret Emma 
Ditto, Mary E. Wilkins, Kate Upson Clark, Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins, Agues Carr Sage, etc. 


SOME IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Feux L. Osw aup, M.D., Author of ** Summerland 
Sketches,” ** Zoological Sketches,” etc. 

LITTLE EXPERIMENTS. By Sorat B. Heruiox, 
Author of * Chapters on Plant Life,” e 

GEORGE W =o S SC HOOL- DAYS. By 
Winitam F 

GLIMPSES OF c “NIL D LIFE FROM DICKENS. By 
Manrearet EK. Sanoster 

CHILD LIFE IN THE OLD MASTERS. By Tuxo- 
pore Cuitp. W ith numerous Eugravings from cel- 

ebrated nting 

ALEX SANDE! RST EP HENS AND RIO. By Ricnar» 
MaALooutm JounsTon, 

PAPERS ON PONY-KEEPING. By F. E nm ATT. 

TALKS TO BOYS. By Joun 8. Wurte, LL. » Head- 
Master of the Berkeley School, New Yo + i 

HOW CAN I GET THE awe OF THE DOL Tor? 
By Warson L. Savage, M.1 

BASE-BALL. By A ALonz sian 

LAWN-TENNIS. By Vaientine G. 

LACROSSE. By Herurrr I. Baton, 
the American Amatet iv Lacrosse Tean 

FLY-FISHING. By Henny P. Was, Author of “ Fly- 
Kods and Fly-Tackle. 


FOR THE OLDER READERS. 

Haxren's Youna Provie is read weekly by many 
persons who are no longer ** young people,” but whose 
tympathies are with the young people, for many of 
them are parents, and some are teachers. It was a 
knowledge of this fact that led the conductors of Har- 
rvee’s Youne Peor.x to publish in the last volume fre- 
quent supplements containing articles especially in- 
tended for these older readers, The suppléments will 
be continued in the new volume, and will, as hereto- 
fore, be largely of a helpful character. Among the 
more important articles that will be published in this 
department will be a series of short essays on subjects 
connected with the home-training of children, written 
by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, than whom no one has 
a more thorough knowledye of the needs of the young 
ind the difficulties that beset parents. Dr. Charles C 
Abbott (Author of “ Upland and Meadow,” etc.) will 
contribute some interesting short papers on common 
ife in the woods and fields. 


“THE POST-OFFICE BOX.” 
CONDUCTED BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
No department of Harrer’s Youne Pror.e surpass- 

es in popular interest the POST-OFFICE BOX, to 
which all English-speaking children send their little 
contributions, resulting in the display of child life all 
over the world. Their games, their studies, pets, and 
pustimes, are described with child-like naiveté, and 
even the puzzles are the work of their clever little pens. 
‘lhe publishers receive frequent and cordial testimony 
from Parents and Teachers, who attribute to the in- 
fluence of the Postmistress much of the diligence in 
study and progress made by the little ones. 
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Specimen Copy sent on Application. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $200 A YEAR, 
Postage Free. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or 
Draft. 


Bound Volumes of Harper’s Young People. 

Volume IX., for 1888 (with 756 illustrations and 928 
pages), ready November 15th, $3 50. Volume VIIL., for 
1887, $8 50. Volumes I. to VIL. inclusive out of print. 


Pusuisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, N 





HARPER'S Bz AZAR. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
NOVEMBER 17, 1888. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY, 


—$4 00 A YEAR. 


100 INTEN SE | LII E. 

| bee of us realize how far we are over- 

taxing not only the brain, but all the 
physical powers, in the mere fact of keeping 
up our daily lives with the exactions of 
modern habits and demands. In order to 
maintain these habits and gratify these de- 
mands we exert ourselves to make money 
at a rate quite beyond our natural and nor- 
mal powers; and then one day everything 
gives way and down we go, so many wrecks 
and ruins. This is perhaps inevitable from 
the fact of our newness as a country, and 
the unconsciously felt necessity of being 
equal with others in the race where all 
have had a fair start, and so of leaving a 
family provided for. Future generations, 
when the social limits may have become 
more fixed, when it may be found all but 
impossible to make more money thau the 
legitimate return for labor gives, will in a 
measure remedy this by making the cease- 
less struggle under which we labor to-day 
unnecessary and fruitless then. Perhaps 
we shall then settle into the condition of 
people in the older countries who accept 
their fate, striving just to do their duty in 
it, and do not wear out their forces in furi- 
ous haste to reach that which is unattain- 
able without such waste; and thus there 
may in time come a calmer and stronger 
race in consequence of the calmer modes of 
lite, if indeed the nervous expenditure of 
the present do not hinder the continuance 
of any race at all. 

It is said that to-day we as a people dis- 
play more of the result of worry and strain 
in our health than is shown by any other 
nation, The number of our dyspepties may 
be known by the number of our patent 
remedies for dyspe psia which pay for their 
vast advertising and bring fortunes to their 
proprietors, while the frequency of apo- 
plexy, of heart-paralysis, of direct and in- 
direct brain trouble, and of disease of the 
kidneys, all of which are immediate effects 
of excessive mental exertion, is something 
really appalling. 

The worst of it is that no one realizes the 
danger till the blow has fallen and the dam- 
age is done, and we go on in our ruinous 
courses often without warning or advise- 
ment. People hesitate to lift more weight 
than can be lifted easily, because it will 
strain the muscles of the back injuriously 
and do mischief, they hesitate to run or 
walk greater distances than can be comfort- 
ably accomplished, because it will tire the 
muscles of the legs and give pain, and so in 
relation to much other physical exertion ; 
they never seem to feel that as, according 
to BicnAt, life is the totality of the fune- 
tions, so all functions and all organs are to 
be regarded with equal care and concern; 
and thus they forget that to think, to plot 
and plan, and strive and fret and worry, 
tires and weakens both the brain and the 
heart, and puts additional work on the kid- 
neys, doing damage that is more than per- 
manent, inasmuch as it is fatal. 

When it is remembered how the heart 
shakes at any and every emotion of conse- 
quence, how it sinks with fears, and palpi- 
tates with desires, and stands still with loss 
aud horror and defeat, it will be seen that 
lives of strong emotions and unceasing ef- 
forts and aspirations must have a great 
deal to do with the condition of the heart. 
It is not steady and persistent work that 
does this. That, with fit intervals of rest, 
does injury to no one, but, on the contrary, 
is healthy, and in a way strengthening; 
it brings no trouble of heats and colds, of 
beatings and boundings, no holding of the 
breath, no nervous starts, n0 dizzy pauses 
of expectation. It is not work, but it is 
worry, that does the harm; worry and strain 
and shock, whether sudden and vehement, 
or of long-continued frequency, like a series 
of small repeated blows, the first of which 
is unnoticeable, the last of which is agony. 
The brain, however, would stand a great 
deal of strain, and even of shock, if it were 
not for its auxiliary, the heart. The heart 
has by no means the vigor and elasticity 
and resource of the other organ ; sorrow aud 
fear, suspense, anxiety, all rush at once with 
their burdens and blows to the heart; and 
great joys, great successes and triumphs, act 
just as strenuously as shocks upon that del- 
icate organ, enfeeble it, and prevent it from 
feeding the brain till it is impoverished, or 
from relieving that brain again of its over- 
charged load till it becomes congested. It 
seems strange that from this overtax of the 
heart insomnia and insanity, paralysis and 
apoplexy, and even mortal kidney trouble, 
can be developed; but such is the alarming 
truth, while dyspepsia and hysterics aud 
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affairs of that sort, which, without being 
exactly fatal, yet are enough to make life a 
burden, are too frequently the consequence 
to be more than spoken of. For when the 
heart ouce becomes enfeebled, every other 
organ of the body is in danger, although 
“by means of strength some come to four- 
score” in spite of it. 

It follows, then, that a life where the indi- 
vidual feels himself subjected to heart-beat- 
ing excitements, to shock and strain and 
struggle, or to the too intense thought which 
burus the blood in the brain, is a life at once 
to be abandoned. And there is no mistake 
about it; for if we do not abandon such a 
life as that, it will in a very short space of 
time abandon us. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HIERARCHY OF EMPLOYMENTS. 
REMEMBER well the surprise with which I 


read in boyhood—perhaps in one of Miss Les- 
lie’s stories, then popular—the statement that 
there were cities in the United States where la- 
dies could not be admitted to the most retined 
society if they chanced to be teachers. Reared 
in a college town, I liad always supposed teach- 
ers to be near the head of social dignity; and 
though, to be sure, no woinen then taught in 
colleges, yet it seemed that they also must share 
this high standing. It is still true, I think, in col- 
lege towns that teachers enjoy this advantage ; 
and certainly throughout our rural regious gen- 
erally the same thing holds true; it is apt to be 
the flower of the farmer's family who is sent to 
the normal school, and there is nothing better in 
that very clever but very injudicious novel Cape 
Cod Folks than the pinnacle of dignity which 
in a purely rustic community is awarded to 
“Teacher.” Probably the feeling of exclusion, 
wherever it lingers, is a survival of the old-fash- 
ioned prejudice against a woman's being an earner 
of money in any form——a stubborn and most pre- 
posterous tradition, which is embedded in lan- 
guage itself through such words as meretricious, 
and which js still so strong that I have known 
high-minded and industrious young women who 
seriously maintained that no woman who had ever 
earned a dollar could possibly be a lady. 

The anonymous author writing as Saxe Holm 
has pointed out that this feeling was peculiarly 
strong among the retired sea-captains of the New 
England coast, growing, perhaps, out of the fact 
that their world of action had been wholly a world 
of men, that they had toiled through stormy ca- 
reers to place the women of their households above 
the reach of want, and that any failure in this 
implied disaster in everything. Something of the 
same feeling has stood in the way of women in 
all occupations, aud still remains. In almost all 
nations of the world—even in Oriental countries 
—women of the lower class do rough or menial 
work, and are paid money for it, but they are 
looked down upon accordingly, Spending a win- 
ter in the half medieval Portuguese colony of 
Fayal, I was struck with the fact that the poorest 
families would try to keep one daughter from 
working in the orange groves; she would live 
in-doors, go shrouded in a deep capote, and never 
venture into the streets without her mother, and 
if she earned a living by embroidery at home, 
the world did not know it. Even there the out- 
ward and visible work for wages seemed degrad- 
ing, and even the higher forms of industry among 
ourselves were long held to be socially ignoble. 
Book-keeping, clerkship, type - writing, are still 
liable to this criticism if pursued by women ; and 
I remember that when Lady Amberley, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Earl Russell, was in this country, and 
desired to meet some women physicians, a lady 
in the best society of Philadelphia brought on 
herself some sharp criticism by inviting two of 
this then proscribed class to meet her ladyship 
at a large entertainment. Possibly the thought 
of something distasteful or indelicate in medical 
study for a woman may have mingled with this 
aversion, even in that city of great physicians, but 
probably the mere feeling against women’s earn- 
ing mouey had something to do with it. 

It must always be remembered, however, that 
even in case of men it has taken long for common- 
sense to prevail against the old-time hierarchy of 
employments. A century ago Dr, Samuel Jolin- 
son described actors and musicians as “ amusing 
vagabonds,” and defined an English merchant as 
“a new species of gentleman,” To this day it is 
considered in England a matter of social discred 
it to be “in trade,’ as many American women 
have found to their cost after marrying English 
merchants. One of this class cannot yet, I be- 
lieve, be presented at court. This seems to us 
absurd in a country which owes so much of its 
greatness to its commerce, and which has been 
called “a nation of shopkeepers”; but it is no 
more absurd than the distinction still prevailing 
in one of our larger cities, where a wholesale mer- 
chant, on however small a scale, is admitted to 
what is called “society,” and a retail dealer, 
though he may handle millions, is excluded. The 
result is beginning to be curiously like that former 
aristocracy of the seas by which the captains of 
square-rigged vessels (ships, barks, and brigs) 
were regarded as patricians, and those command- 
ing fore-and-aft-rigged vessels (sloops and schoon- 
ers) as plebeians. In foreign ports the captains 
of each class formerly consorted together, aud 
asked each other to dine; but one of them once 
said to me, “* When I was in a South American 
port in command of a ship of five hundred tons, 
and a three-masted schooner of fifteen hundred 
tons came into harbor, I decided to swallow my 
pride and invite the captain to dinner.” A good 
deal of this sort of pride is swallowed every year 
at our fashionable watering- places. 

Just so far as education and good manners are 





























spread—and they are rit ‘bolas 3 spread— 
throughout society, these foolish prejudices will 
disappear, and we shall take people for what 
they are, without the slightest reference to their 
ensployments. 
“Who sweeps a room as for God's laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

It is also to be remembered that there may be 
over-sensitiveness on the other side, and people 
often take slights where none are meant. Who 
are honored, and even flattered, if not the soldiers 
of our civil war? And yet I have been reading 
a book by one of them who declares: ‘ The Amer- 
ican people despise private soldiers. They have 
never elevated one to office, and never will.... 
Ask any private soldier what his experience has 
been for the last twenty-five years, and he will 
corroborate every statement I make.” (Private 
Dalzell’s Autobiography, pp. 24-25.) Yet it ap- 
pears from this very book that its author had 
been a member of the Ohio Legislature; and he 
certainly overstates the case. But if soldiers 
themselves have this complaint to make, it is ev- 
ident that women, like men, must be patient, and 
not expect the world to acquire good sense in a 
single year. TW. . 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
I1.—FEEDING THE BABY. 

fHXUE theories as to how often a baby should 
i be fed vary widely. Atmong the uneducated 
classes, and sometimes even among those who 
ought to know better, the practice obtains of 
giving the child the breast or the bottle whenever 
he is fretful. The common idea seems to be that 
there can be no cause save hunger for a baby’s 
peevishness. 

A physician who has made a study of infants, 
their habits and idiosyncrasies, states his belief 
that the cries of babies are more frequently at- 
tributable to surfeit than to the desire for food. 
The child has not judgment enough to refuse the 
nourishinent offered him, but eagerly seizes it, 
tuking the only means put before lim that will, 
to his knowledge, subdue his pain. 

The wise mother insists that her baby shall 
from the first have regular times for his meals. 
Before he is a week old there may be an interim 
of two hours between each repast. This interval 
may be gradually increased until, when he is five 
or six months old, five feedings in the twenty- 
four hours will be all he requires, This allows 
for one night supply. 

Should the baby be one of those healthy, well- 
regulated children, such as one sometimes sees, 
who sleep from six o’clock at night until six 
o'clock in the morning, four meals a day will be 
evough for him after five or six months. The 
first may come as soon as he wakes, say at six 
o'clock . the second, at about ten, just before he 
takes his morning nap; the third, between one 
and two; and the fourth, at half after five, im- 
mediately preceding his bedtime. 

The “fad” of insisting that babies from the 
beginning shall have but three meals a day is of 
patent absurdity, not to say cruelty. Its advo- 
cates urge that as adults eat only three regular 
meals in the twenty-four hours, the new-born baby 
should at the very opening of his career adopt the 
same habits he will be expected to pursue later 
in life. It may be seriously questioned, by-the- 
way, whether three meals per diem are enough 
even for adults. They are certainly not sufficient 
for a person of rapid digestion, but they are all 
the average American finds time to eat. Our 
English cousins have five repasts, including after- 
noon tea and their late suppers, and find these 
none too many. Nor does the British physique 
compare unfavorably with the dyspeptic habit of 
Americans 

Apart from all this, the reasons are manifest 
that render it advisable for a baby to be fed of- 
tener than an adult. The infant’s stomach is too 
small to hoid an amount sufficiently large to last 
overt lengthy periods that must intervene be- 
tween thrice-a-day feedings. Not only this, but 
his digestive apparatus works so rapidly that the 
nourishment is absorbed long before it is time 
for another meal, if one follows the three-meals- 
a-day system, The child’s stomach is like that 
of a convalescent who, although he may be suf- 
fering from no disease, must yet guard against 
overtaxing his gastric powers. The doctor orders 
the invalid to eat often and a little at a time. 
The same rule applies admirably to the mode of 
diet suitable for the infant, and should be kept 
in mind by those people who would half starve 
babies by arguing from mistaken premises. 

What to feed the baby is a vital question 
When a mother can have the dear privilege of 
nursing her child, and is able to provide it with 
sufficient nourishment, the matter is happily set- 
tled. The question of the comparative trouble 
of a nursing baby and of one brought up by hand 
needs no discussion to one who has tried both 
methods. 

“Don’t talk to me about the trouble that is 
saved by raising a child on the bottle!” ejaca- 
lated a young mother whose eldest hope had been 
brought up by hand. “Thank you, lve tried 
it! No one but myself and others who have had 
similar forlorn experiences can know what I went 
through with my bottle-fed baby. What with 
keeping the milk sweet and the bottles clean, 
cooling the food and scouring the vessels it was 
cooked in—for I wouldn't trust any one else to do 
it—getting up in the middle of cold winter nights 
to heat the food, and having to wait shivering 
until the baby had finished eating it, to say no- 
thing of the anxiety I underwent lest his diet 
should disagree with him, it was a wonder there 
was anything left of me by the time the child 
Was a year old. I have nursed one infant and 
brought one up on the bottle, and for an easy, 
comfortable charge, give me the nursing baby !”” 

Apart from the woes thus detailed, there is al- 
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most always great difficulty in deciding upon a 
suitable kind of nourishment for a bottle baby. 
The names of infants’ foods in the market are 
legion; but one child’s meat is another child’s 
poison, and the brand of food upon which Mrs. 
A.’s baby thrives and fattens may prove entirely 
unfitted for Mrs. B.’s. The writer recalls one 
family whose tiny scion was fed successively with 
barley-water and milk, barley-water and cream, 
peptonized milk, Mellin’s food, Imperial Granum, 
oatmeal-water and cream, sterilized milk, dried 
flour, boiled and grated, koumis, malted milk, 
cow’s milk and water, Carnrich’s food, and three 
different kinds of condensed milk. All these 
were carefully tried before the baby was six 
months old, and each was given by advice of the 
physician, who declared that the child’s food did 
not nourish him properly. Indeed the fact an- 
nounced itself in the puny body and shrunken 
limbs of the poor little victim to the search for 
nutriment. One of the experiments named final- 
ly proved successful, but not until the unhappy 
baby and more unhappy mother had spent many 
wretched hours, he from colic and she from sym- 
pathy. 

While cow’s milk is admirable for many chil 
dren, it does not suit others at all, especially 
while they are very young. There is nothing un- 
usual in a child’s being sickened by milk until he 
is eight or nine months old. After this age they 
are generally able to take it without trouble. 

The American Medical Association recently de- 
cided that next to mothers’ milk the best food 
for very young babies is the milk from a wet 
nurse. After that comes a mixed diet, such as 
cream or milk with barley, rice, or oatmeal water, 
To this mixture may be added lime-water, com- 
mon salt, soda, or sugar of milk, as the physician 
may direct. An artificial food should never be 
tried without first consulting the physician. Above 
all, no experiments in diet should be attempted 
merely because they are recommended by friends. 
A baby’s stomach is too delicate an organ to be 
lightly tampered with. Starchy foods should not 
be given to an infant until his teeth come or he 
begins to drool, The flow of saliva does not 
commence until then, and this is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the proper digestion of food contain- 
ing starch. 

A young baby should be fed from a bottle in 
preference to eating from a spoon. The pressure 
of the gums upon the nipple stimulates the saliva, 
and thus assists the action of the gastric juices, 
Sucking is the child’s natural mode of acquiring 
food, and he will probably take to it more kindly 
than to any other manner of eating. At the 
same time he must be trained in the use of a 
spoon. The habit will prove of benefit not only 
when medicine must be administered, but it will 
also save trouble when the time comes to wean 
the little one from the bottle. 

Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the 
cleansing of the utensils in which a baby’s food 
is prepared and served to him, To secure this 
end it is well to have two sets of vessels, that the 
one may have a chance to be thoroughly cleansed 
while the other is in use. The tin in which the 
fand is cooked should be scoured immediately 
ifter it has been emptied, and then carefully 
dried. Seamless cups or saucepans should be 
used, if possible, that there may be no risk of the 
milk drying in the cracks or seams and escaping 
observation. Agate iron-ware is preferable to 
tin, as being more easily kept clean. 

The bottle should be rinsed out as soon as 
the babv has finished his meal, and left filled 
with clean cold water until it is again needed. 
Once a day, at least, they should be washed out 
with scalding water and borax, and if possible 
have a good sunning as well. A bottle brush is 
indispensable. The long rubber nipples should 
be selected, as these can be turned inside out and 
well cleansed. Black rubber should always be 
used in preference to white. 

No words can be too strong in condemnation 
of the long rubber tubes one often sees attached 
to bottles. It is almost impossible to keep the 
inside of these tubes clean. The sight of a baby 
in a public conveyance pulling at one end of a 
snake-like tube while the other is connected with 
a bottle of stone-cold milk is enough to make 
one’s heart ache for the little victim to its mo- 
ther’s carelessness or lack of knowledge. 

One must remember that while milk may sat- 
isfy the baby’s appetite, it does not quench his 
thirst. He should often have a few teaspoonfuls 
of cool water given him. Many a poor little child 
who could not put his woes into words has under- 
gone intense suffering because it has never oc- 
curred to his attendant that the milk he drank 
served only to increase his thirst. In summer he 
should have only boiled water, and the precaution 
is a Wise one at all times. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING TOILETTES 

ROCADES are in great vogue for evening 

i] dresses, especially those with the laurel 
wreath and other stiff set designs peculiar to fab- 
rics worn during the First Empire. The low 
corsage is round this season, with its edge falling 
just below the skirt, which is passed over it, and 
the join concealed by the wide Empire sash. 
The Empire waists have lapped folds in front 
and back, and in the newest models these folds 
begin in the upper part of the armhole, leaving 
only the high puffed sleeves on top of the arm. 
Two folds, or at most three, are in each piece of 
the corsage, and when these are crossed they 
leave a V space, which is filled in by colored lisse 
or crape gathered in clusters of tucks across the 
top. This is prettily made up in white satin with 
green or golden laurel leaves brocaded upon it, a 
green velvet sash, and green lisse guimpe; the 
demi-trained skirt (without a pad bustle and with 
very short steels) has a brocaded breadth straight 
in front, with green velvet on each side, finis 








hed 


with fringe at the foot, while the back of the 
skirt is of the brecade. Another gown, of pale 
grayish blue peau de soie, has wreaths of leaves 
in old-rose brocaded upon it; pink crape is 
shirred between the lapped folds of the waist, 
and the sleeves are very large puffs reaching 
half-way to the elbow; the sash is of wide rose 
ribbon with satin stripes on gros grain ground, 
White net or lisse dotted with large nail-heads of 
jet is used for the neck and sides of handsome 
black brocaded dresses. There are also all-black 
dresses of the satin-striped moirés made up with 
fronts or sides of black net dotted with black 
jet. <A fringe across the foot of front breadths 
is in keeping with the Empire styles, and is seen 
on net and on silk also. White satin front 
breadths with a single wide flounce of lace across 
the foot are in skirts of white brocade. 

New dresses for bridemaids are of the softest 
repped Siciliennes in rose pink, Nile green, or 
yellow, combined with silk mull or with lisse em- 
broidered in all-over designs 





8 in colors, usually 
small flowers, or else with a bordered pattern. 
| The Empire style prevails in these youthful gowns, 
| with its round waist, high sleeves, wide sash, and 
| 
| 





nearly straight skirt that merely touches the 
ground, or is at most a very short demi-train, A 
pretty effect is given by using transparent silk 
muslin of one color over silk of contrasting color, 
thus over pink silk is vellow silk muslin softly 
draped, and trimmed with a great deal of creamy 


lace in new designs like those of real point laces 
These laces also form the entire skirt of bride- 
maids’ gowns, and show at intervals between the 
| separate breadths of a Directoire coat of white 
brocade or of some quaint color, or else of sti iped 
} satin and gros grain, alternately of white satin 

with rose, green, er blue repped stripes from an 
| inch to two inches wide. The waist of these coats 
| is round behind, with the fronts cut double-breast- 
| ed, with skirts sloping to the sides to show the 
whole front of the lace skirt beneath. The coat 
may be high in the neck, or it may be low and 
round, with revers turned down on the front; it 
| is then worn over a lace guimpe gathered high 
| about the throat, and the sleeves are of lace in 
soft puffs around the arm. A soft sash of crape 
with fringed ends is then tied to hang low in front, 
and may begin under the arms or else pass en- 


tirely around the waist, as best suits the wearer’s 
figure. Another simple fashion in giriish taste 
is that of having an accordion-pleated skirt of 
white wool, white net, or white China silk to wear 
under various coats or redingotes of brocaded silk 
or of velvet. The coat may be half-long and of 
genuine Louis Quatorze shape, sloping away to 
show an embroidered waistcoat if the coat is vel- 
vet, or a lace vest with a brocaded coat. There 
are also light cxér-colored camel’s-hair coats em- 
broidered or beaded almost over their whole sur- 
face. When a redingote is used it may be of one 
of the satin-striped moirés, with the fronts of the 
waist cutoff in jacket shape, and the vest is of 
the accordion-pleating used for the skirt, held by 
a wide gathered or folded belt. 


EVENING WRAPS, 


Persian - figured brocades on white grounds 
are used for some of the new evening wraps in 
combination with dark velvet, trimmed with 
| fringe of the many colors of the fabric, and also 
| white crinkled Chinese fur. The brocade is used 
for the long mantilla fronts and the short forms 
of the back, while the sides are of old-rose o1 
green velvet edged with the white fur, leaving 
the fringe to cross the ends of the white man- 
tilla fronts, which pass under the velvet, giving a 
very pretty effect of double fronts. Long cloaks 
that cover the wearer entirely are of light cloth 
with fur fronts their entire length, having inside 
pieces of some light fur, which afford protection 
and comfort over the thin low-necked ball dress- 
es; pearl gray cloth cloaks with gilt and steel 
embroidery open over fronts of gray chinchilla, 
while blue fox fronts are on a blue plush cloak, 
Ruby plush cloaks are made up over glossy black 
Russian lamb-skin, and are trimmed with a great 
deal of passementerie and a new heavy black 
guipure lace that has thick cords in it. Watteau 
cloaks are also new for evening and carriage 
wear made of dark brocaded silks that are some 
times of changeable colors, and there are Irish 





cloaks of dark brocade opening ove plush fronts 
in bright contrasting shades, with a deep round 
hood lined with the gay plush. A special novelty 
is a black brocaded silk cloak with the fronts and 


hood lining of green plush, while an attractive 
Watteau wrap has shaded red and black brocade 
with some dark ved piush for its facings 


| STREET AND VISITING DRESSES. 
| 


Worth makes the skirts of day dresses quite 
long this season—too long, indeed, for walking 
dresses—while his carriage toilettes rest on the 
floor and are almost demi-trained. The prefer- 
ence for green and for black is marked in every 
importation of street costumes, one of the favor- 
ite shades, ealled Empire green (also called reed 
green), being much used for the soft cloths of 
woollen gowns, while brocades and plain velvets 
appear in black costumes. The pale green cloths 
have folded lapped Empire waists with velvet 
sleeves, a broad belt of velvet across the fronts, 
and a V-shaped plastron with collar of velvet; 
the skirt has inlaid fronts and sides of velvet, 
with some fringe and velvet across the foot. A 
simpler dress of darker Florentine green wool 
has selvage bands of dull red fleecy wool for 
trimming, and is made with a basque finished 
with box pleats behind, but with jacket-like front, 
opening over a soft vest and wide girdle of dull 
red bengaline. The red selvage band is on the 
revers of the jacket and its coliar, also on revers 
cuffs which open on an inner sleeve of gathered 
red bengaline. The skirt is without a pad bustle, 
but has two short steels, and is trimmed with four 
rows of the red bands all around, and eight or 
ten rows across the left side breadth, which is 
| left uncovered by the apron drapery, In mak- 











ing waists of such dresses the front lining is 
merely an elongated round waist covered with 
the silk of the waistcoat set plainly in the shoul- 
der seams, but fully gathered below the neck, 
and again below the bust, where it is thrust un- 
der the wide Empire belt; the jacket front, with 
its revers of the selvage border, is then set over 
this, covering its entire length from the shoulders 
to the end. 

The richest black costuines have a skirt of vel 
vet with a Directoire coat of brocade that has 
figures so large that one design covers the entire 
breadth; this coat has the jacket front with re- 
vers now so fashionable, and slopes away on the 
sides, In some models the velvet skirt has a 
breadth of the brocade set down the front, while 
the sides are bordered with Russian sable, or with 
the blue fox fur which has the stone gray tints 
now so fashionable; the back breadths of velvet 
show between the separated breadths of the bro 
caded coat, are usually four in number, hanging 
very full and straight, and are long enough to rest 
on the floor. More youthful black dresses of fine 
India camel’s-hair have a lower skirt of red wool 
with a deep Persian border reaching almost up 
to the knees. The soft vest is then of the ved 


wool, and the border is used for the revers of the 


jacket, the wide belt, collar, and cuffs 
GLOVES, 


Tan, gray, black, and white gloves are the only 
colors used in a fashionabie woman's outfit, and 
it is quite possible for her to be well gloved with 
all her various kinds of gloves in tan shades, 
very dark tan-color being used for the street in 
the daytime, and very light tan for evening. Gray 
gloves are worn with grav dresses, as are black 
also; white gloves are now fashionable with white 
dresses, but light tan shades are oftener used 
even by bridemaids. The undressed kid gloves 
of light quality with corded backs are the fashi- 
ionable choice for visiting and carriage toilettes, 
but heavier kid gloves have wide stitching of 
self-color or of black, and are most used for 
morning walking toilettes and with tailor gowns 
of cloth. 
large gilt buttons, while others are in the sae 
shape, without an opening at the wrist. Evening 
gloves are as long as ever, and again reach to 


Some of these are fastened by four 


the lower edge of the short sleeves; thev are in 
mousquetaire shape, and must be quite plain on 
the back, being very simply corded there. The 
with edges of the kid showing, 
are on stylish gloves, and are quite new on black 
Ladies’ 


riding gloves are now “ tilburied,” that is, faced 


“drawn seams,’ 


gloves, showing white edges of the kid. 
double inside the palms and fingers, just like 
those worn by men, and they may be short enough 


to require but one button to fasten them, on long 


’ 
enough to require four buttons, 


HOSIERY. 


Black stockings remain in favor for general 
wear, with high shoes in the daytime, and with 
low black shoes, but otherwise the stockings 
mateh the slippers, whether they are of tan-col- 

| i «le, of gray Suede, or of bronze glace 
kid. With evening toilettes the slippers are 
made of the dress material 





the rose brocade 
or the blue or vellow Sicilienne, or peau de SUIC, 
trimmed with silver or pearl buckles, and the 
stockings are silk of a color to correspond, Pa 
visiennes are again wearing red stockings with 
the black toilettes now in fashion; they also weat 
low shoes to match the dress, while the stockings 
ave the color of its trimmings or of the fabrie in 
combination with it, as tan stockings and black 
kid slippers are worn with the black and tan 
dresses now made of black broeaded silk com 


bined with tan-colored cloth, 


VARIETIES 


A new veil which is both coquet ish and com 
fortable is made to fall below the face, and is 
drawn backward under the chin, and also at the 
top, Dy the narrowest ribbon run through the lace 
which edges it. It is made of black dotted net 


edged with Chantilly lace all around, and is large 


enough to meet in the back, where it is much 
shortened, and long enough to reach above the 
brim of the round hat or the bonnet. 

Ostrich feather muffs are imported this season 
to carry with ostrich boas that are worn with 
dressy toilettes. Thev are of unique shape, with 
square corners, and are quite flat when not filied 
out by the hands. 

To use the whole fur-bearing animal as a trim- 
ming is novel this winter; for instance, a ziheline 
or sable, with its head, paws, and tail intact is 


mounted along one side of a black velvet hat, 
with the head posed cunningly amid loops of rib- 
bon on the front of the crown, and the tail drop- 
ping down at the back. A muff of brown aud 
green velvet folds has a whole sable resting upon 
it, and another smaller sable furnishes the collat 
to wear with it, the head being passed through a 
loop on the left side of the neck. 

Figaro jackets, short as Zouave jackets, square 
cornered, and sleeveless, are among the new things 
made of furs of short tleece—sable, seal, beaver, 
or Persian—to be easily put on and off over a vel- 
vet or cloth costume. 

Appliqué trimmings are now so fashionable 
that they are seen on furs, those of short fleece, 
like Astrakhan or seal-skin, having plush designs 
of leaves or flowers sewed upon them, as green 
plush leaves on a black Astrakhan capote, and 
also on muffs. The figures cut out of cloth, with 
silk placed under the open spaces, are also used 
on the crowns of turbans and on bonnets as well 
as cloaks. <A green cloth turban has black moiré 
underlaying in open arabesque spaces that are 
eut out of the cloth and richly corded; black 
Persian lamb fur binds the edges, and the trim- 
ming is large soft loops of black moiré ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
C. Donovan; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCrrgry, & Co.; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co, 





iil 
PERSONAT, 

Dr. Sir MOReLL MACKENZIE has a family con 
sisting of a wife, two sons, and three daughters 
One son is on the stage under the name of H. i 
Morell, while the other follows his father’s pt 
fession. Each of the daughters has a special 
talent, which she is given every opportunity 
cultivating, Erner, the ! 


oldest daughter, has a 
taste for Journalism, and is the London corre- 
spondent of a Philadelphia paper; Hinpa, the 





second daughter, aspires to be an artist, and has 

re she paints industriously ; while 
OLGA, Lhe youngest, is a musician, and haus done 
something in th 


hile writing his now tamous book, Frederick 


a studio, whe 


e way of Original composition, 


the Noble, Dr. MACKENZIE shut himself up ina 
room at Hampstead Road for six weeks, working 
ulmost night and day until it was finished 

Miss Many ANDERSON is One of the favored 
Americans who enjoy the friendship of Lord 





TENNYSON She spends a t deal of tim 1 
his society, and is granted the priv ve of fi uv 
his lordship’s pipe when he wants a quiet smoke, 
for which triendly office he has dul L her t 

Ministe Angel of Tobaeco llow many 
of his admirers would wladly black the poet's 
boots and | vi the tit ** Minis 
tering Anyvel of rush ! 





Miss MINNIE WESTMAN. 0 














is a mail-carrier in Oregon Her route | 
through a mountain region which is tilled w 
bears and other obstacles to travel, and yet Miss 
WESTMAN, who rides night and day, knows no 
fear. She rides a sturdy horse and earries 
tr C1 So far, her only adventures 
I Lii Dears, Dub Lhev have not en ot 
a verv seri S natu though by the averag 
young lady they would no doubt be regarded as 
slartiing 

Senator LELAND STANFORD has just ret 
ed from Europe, where, regardless of > 
he has been picking up treasures for the mu 


seum of his California University It was S« 


alor STANFORD'S intention to open the univer- 
ty in May next, the twenty-first anniversary of 
tue birth of his son, whose mic mory it was built 
to commemorate, but as this is impossible, no 
time is fixed for the opening. FRrReperick Law 
OLMSTED, the landscape gardener who laid out 
Central Park, has been engaged to lay out the 
seventy-five acres surrounding the university 
—The daughters of Senator Quay are said to 


be accomplished girls. The oldest has a decided 
talent for painting, while the younger ones, 
though not y in their teens, give evidence of 
musical talent. Just now they are more int 


ested in their Shetland pony than in Bacw or 
WAGNER 
Miss Maup Ranpoupu, of Loudon Com 


Virginia, Miss NANNIgE GorDON and Mr. Dou 
LAS GORDON, of Rappahannock, hay been 
making an equestrian tour of Virgi They 


have visited all the famous natural bridges ¢ 
caves of the State, and have made their thirty 
and forty miles a day without fatigue 

-Among the most recent recruits of the stage 
from the ranks of society is Mrs. WiLLiAM Brab- 
LEY, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Brap- 
LEY is playing at Daly’s Theatre as Sara Chal- 
mers, and without any vulgar self-advertising 
she has already attracted the attention of the 
patrons of that house As an amateur Mrs. 
SRADLEY had a flattering reputation in German 
town, and it Was this that in 
that she could make a success on the prolession 
al stage 

For fifteen vears Mrs 


hus carried on the work of 











uced her to bel e 





ALFRED HeEMENWAY 
ucation in Boston 





on avnovel p [Lis Mrs, HeMeNway’s idea to 
educate thie vio are too old to go to school, 
nd whose early education w 8s neglected This 


school grew out of a mere accident, but it has 
vrowh With suc rapidity that now it numbers 
hundreds of pupils and teachers The lessons 
are given at the pupils’ houses, and most of the 
pupils are much older than their teachers. 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY hus been in- 
terviewing Madame Jang Haptne, and he de- 
scribes her as about tive feet six inches in height: 
her head is crowned with reddish brown hair. 
Iler complexion off the stage is “ not distigured 


Wilh a trace of paint or cosmetic, is soft and 
healthily white.” All her features are strong, 
especially the nose, which is just large and firm 
enough to seem a bit sggressive Her forehead 
is unusually broad, and her eyes are big and 


thoughtful 

M. Jean AUBERT, Whose pictures of Cupids 
and nymphs find so ready a sale in this country, 
married an American woman, for whose death, 
some four years ago, he is stillinconsolable. Het 
room is left just as it was when she died, and 
every day her husband lays a bunch of fresis 
flowers on her pillow. One would hardly sus- 
pect M. AUBERT of so much sentiment to se 
him. He is apparently the jolliest of morts!s, 
short and stout, with merry eyes and a quizzical 
expression about the mouth 

lrHomas A. Epison, the millionnaire invent- 





or, had a hard time of it when he was a boy. He 
wus set at earning his living when he reached the 
tender age of twelve, but even then the invent 
or’s spirit burned hot within him, and he got 
into all sorts of mischief while dabbling with 
his chemicals. It was not until be was a man 
grown that Fortune smiled upon him Phen, in 
deed, the fickle goddess did more than smile; 
she laughed « merry laugh in his very face, and 
from that time he knew no more trouble. The 


tide turned ina day, and from the strolling teleg- 
rapher he became the successful inventor Mr 
EDIson still works as hard and as industrious); 
as though he was just beginning his eareer, and 
any day he may be found at his bench at his shop 
in Orange, New Jersey, hard at work, in his shirt 
sleeves, making with his own hands models he 
considers too delicate to trust to another, 

The three wealthiest young unmarried wo 
men in the United States are the Misses Drexen, 
of Philadelphia, whose a egate fortune is said 
to reach the suim of $15,000,000, and to net « 
of the young ladies an income of $500,000 per an 
num. These young ladies have apparently not 
been spoiled by their wealth. They are very 
charitable, and are devoted to the work of t 
Roman Catholic church of which they are mem 
bers. They have given at least half a million 
dollars to this purpose They are highly edu 
eated girls, but have not sacrificed out-of-do 
sports to study rhey are all three tine horse- 
women, and when at their country place, near 
Philadelphia, may be seen cantering over the 
highways as early as six o’clock in the morning 
The engagement of Miss Louise Drexe., the 
youngest of the sisters, to Mr. Ropertr Mor- 
RELL, vf the Philadelphia bar, is just announced, 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, IIL. Figs. 20-25. 


OUR WINDOWS 


a write! 
d —~who was it ?— 
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can stand-byes, but in squares of about three inch- 
es, in three threads a trifle apart; where these 
cross and are woven in, it makes a pretty lacy 
square. Cover the opening of the frame with a 
piece of the hammock, drawing it taut, and fast- 
ening only far enough over the wood to secure it. 
The squares originally are too large for beauty, but 
another piece put over the first, and alternated 
so the original square is broken into four small 
ones, improves it. Full loosely over some soft 
India silk or pongee—yellow is preferable, but 
terra-cotta or the gray-greens are very pretty. To 
conceal the edges tack round the gimp border of 
the hammock itself. Cut a trifle inside, and work 
the ends up under the gimp in tacking, to avoid 
any possible ravelling or shabbiness. Long strips 
of white wood called “splints” can be utilized 
very effectively; the cost is nominal, and thei 
pliability recommends them for other purposes 
than the tops of our windows. Here a frame is 
not an absolute necessity as in the other decora 
tions. Cut two sizes of strips, one for the length, 
the other the width, and laying on a table, weave 
them in and out, with vacant squares of two 
inches between, Large button-moulds that will 
cover, as far as a circle can fit a square, the 
splints where they intersect each other are laid 
on, and fastened securely by means of the small 
gilt thumb-nails whose heads are so immense 
for the shallow points they surmount, Stretch 
tightly over the back, avoiding any fulness what- 
ever, some of the dark blue and white Japanese 
cotton goods ; or, better still, if you have some of 
the cotton from India of a century ago, make every 
one wonder where you found that little bit of 
Moorish lattice-work 
the refuse of the factories, can be arranged for 
either window or portiére, and in just the same 
way; 


Long bands of leather, 


the moulds would be too striking a contrast, 
but large brass-headed nails with shallow points 
are admirable 

t is a studio story, handed over from one artist 
to another, with more perhaps of sober truth 
than such stories usually possess, that in one of 
the European cities is a marvellous window-hang- 
ing fashioned by an artist’s daughter from scraps 
of silk. It was a mythological subject, but so skil- 
fully handled, and with coloring so rich and beau- 
tiful, that it gave the eect of fine stained glass. 
Commencing with something far more simple, a 
clever needle-woman essayed a portiére design 
that came in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XX., for a nar- 
row over-window space. Sunflowers were the mo- 
tif, and the effect was admirable. On coarse 
heavy paper the design was drawn full working 
size, and the pieces of silk cut and basted on 
with fine silk, joining very neatly; to make it 
more secure, and also to give the needed effect, 
narrow velvet ribbon conceals the stitches. The ef- 
fect of light and shade is given partly by the color- 
ing of the silk, and partly by its heaviness or light- 
ness—thick material giving a deeper, richer tone. 
How exquisitely lovely would be the illustration, 
using only the part within the circle, that appear- 
ed in Frederick’s Christmas illustration in Bazar 
No. 53, Vol. XX. One has to use the artist’s privi- 
lege, and conventionalize in form and coloring, to 
adapt it to the material employed. 











A DESPERATE FLIGHT. 
FROM THE POLISH. 


By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


N the year 1846, Siecinski, Bogdaszewski, and 

I, with the three Russian soldiers who guard- 

ed us, occupied a small shed near the great dis- 

tilleries of Ekaterininski-Zovod, in Northern Si- 
beria, 

It was a poor little dwelling. The wind whis- 
tled and the snow drifted through the eracks in 
the boarding, but it had the inestimable advan- 
tage of separating in some degree our daily life 
from that of the convicts, association with whom 
is one of the hardest of the exile’s many trials. 

All the workmen at Ekaterininski-Zovod were 
prisoners (and as a matter of course also exiles), 
and by far the greater proportion were convicts. 
The position of political prisoners in such an es- 
tablishment is necessarily full of suffering, and 
my two friends and I had drunk the bitter cup 
to the dregs. 

We were Polish nobles and Polish patriots, 
and had each passed separately the trial and im- 
prisonment in irons which had followed our par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy of 1840-1. Siecinski 
and Bugdaszewski preceded me to Siberia, and 
there, alas! I left them. 

I pass over the first five years of my exile, 
with its toils and trials, and will merely observe 
that the permission to build and occupy a dwell. 
ing apart had been granted to my two friends 
and myself as a reward for diligence and good 
conduct, 

Our three guards never left us by day or night, 
but they drew apart during the long evenings, 
and either slept or feigned to do so, while we 
talked together of our beloved country and the 
irrevocable past. 

Of one subject, and that the one probably most 
constantly in our minds, we never spoke at all. 
No one of us wisispered the word “ escape,” and 
T do not yet know whether my two friends have 
sueceeded in doing so or not. But this I know, 
that if still in captivity they ponder through all 
the hours of every day the exile’s problem, when 
and how to escape. Alas! how many die without 
solving it! From the moment of my arrest I 
had resolved upon flight, and a knowledge of the 
terrible punishments inflicted by the Russian gov- 
ernment, not only upon fugitives, but upon all who 
aid a fugitive, had induced me to determine to 
take no one into my confidence. 

My occupation during the last four years of my 
imprisonment had been that of corresponding 
clerk in the Bureau of the Distilleries, and I had 
in that way been brought in contact with mer- 
chants aud peasants from all parts of Siberia, 

















and had acquired a very thorough knowledge of 
tle geography of the country, of its customs and 
its inhabitants. In the latter part of the year 
1845 I had made three attempts to escape, which, 
fortunately for me, remained undiscovered and 
unsuspected, 

These failures were, however, of use to me, 
since in consequence of them J was induced to 
try the route which proved the way to freedom. 
The choice of a route is of the greatest conse- 
quence to a fugitive when beginning his perilous 
journey. The high-road from Siberia to the cen- 





tre of Russia is the one oftenest taken, because 
the most direct and the easiest. But for this 
very reason it is incomparably the most danget 
ous. The surveillance there exercised by the 
government is one of unceasing vigilance, and it 
is ably seconded by the inhabitants, whose zeal 
and rapacity are continually on the alert. The 
Tartars have a saying with regard to the fugi- 
tives from Siberia, “1f you kill a squirrel you 
have but his single skin, but if you kill a ‘ car- 
nak’”’ (a term of contempt applied to prisoners), 
“vou have three—his clothes, his shirt, and him- 
self” (the reward for giving up the man to jus- 
tive). Five other roads remained, all less dan 
gerous than the one above alluded to, but far 
more difficult and wearisome. 


I decided to go 
northward, across the Oural Mountains and the 
steppes of Petchara and Archangel to Archangel, 
a route which was not only the least used, but 
had also the immense advautage of being the 
shortest, for, once at Archangel, I hoped tu be 
able to escape in ove of the many foreign ships 
always to be found in that port. 

I had for many months been accumulating one 
by one, with great secrecy and no small difficulty, 
the articles indispensable to my flight. 

First among these was a passport. The Si- 
berian peasant is fond of travelling, and the law 
requires him to be provided with two passports, 
one for small distances, that is, from village to 
village, and another, sealed with the imperial 
arms, and bearing the government stamp. 

I succeeded in fabricating the one and the oth- | 

1 also procured a Siberian wig, that is to | 
say, the hood called wig worn by all peasants in 
Siberia. It is made of sheep’s hide, the wool 
turned inward, and covers the forehead down to 
the eyes, and comes well forward over the cheeks, 
making—for any one not in the habit of wearing 
it—a disguise almost as complete as a mask and 
domino. I had also succeeded in procuring a 
peasant’s costume, and had accumulated the sum 
of 180 rubles (about 200 franes)—a small sum 
for such a long journey, and destined to be di- 
minished still further by a fatal accident. 

On the night of the 8th of February, 1846, I 
crept out of the hut while my companions were 
sleeping. My enterprise was a desperate one at 
any time, and I had selected this month because 
of the great yearly fair at Irbit, which attracted 
a vast crowd of people from all parts of Siberia, 
among whom I hoped to pass unperceived. I 
wore three shirts; the outer one hung over my 
heavy pantaloons of Russian cloth, and my pea- 
sant’s waistcoat and “ armiak” (a short burnoose 
of sheep-skin soaked in tallow} were bound round 
my waist with a red, black, and white woollen 
sash. Long boots of tarred rawhide met the 
edge of the “armiak,” and on my wig I wore the 
round cap of red velvet bordered with fur which 
every Siberian peasant sports on féte-days. An | 
enormous furred pelisse, the collar of which was 
turned up and tied round my neck with a hand- 
kerchief, furred gloves, and a heavy stick com- 
pleted my accoutrement. In the leg of my right 
boot I had a poniard, my money was in my waist- 
coat, and I carried a bag containing a pair of 
pantaloons of blue linen, a shirt, and a pair of | 
boots, as well as some. bread and dried fish. 

I slipped noiselessly out of the hut, and crept | 
round a crossway in order not to gain the high- 
road immediately, 

It was freezing hard and bitter cold; the bright 
moonlight glittered on the snow. I soon crossed 
the frozen Irtisch, and walked at a rapid pace 
along the high-road, reflecting that the nights in 
Siberia were long, and calculating how far I could 
go before daylight, when my flight must inevitably 
be discovered. Suddenly I lieard far behind me | 
the noise of a sledge advancing at full speed. I 
shuddered, but nevertheless resolved to hail it 
when it passed me. I was saved that trouble. 

“ Where are you going ?” said the peasant who 
drove the sledge, coming to a dead halt beside 
me, 

“To Tara.” 

“Aud where do you come from ?” 

“From the village of Zalininia.” 

“Give me sixty kopeks” (ten cents), “and I 
will take you to Tara, where I am going myself.” 

“No, itis too dear ; fifty kopeks” (eight cents), 
“if you like.” 

“Very well; get in, quick !” 

I did so, and the horses set off at a tearing 
gallop. The road was smooth as a polished floor, 
the cold stinging; in half an hour we were at 
Tara. The peasant left me in the street and 
drove off. I approached the window of the inn, 
and shouted in a loud voice, after the Russian 
fashion. 

** Are there horses ?” 

“Where to go?” responded a sleepy voice from 
the interior. 

“To the fair at Irbit.” 

“There are horses.”’ 

“A pair?” 

* Yes, a pair.” 

“ How much the verst 

“ Eight kopeks.” 

“T cannot give so much: six kopeks 

“ Too litthe—but—you can have them.” 

In a few minutes the horses were ready and 
harnessed to the sledge. 

““Where do you come from?” said the land- 
lord, as I took my place in the sledge. 

“From Tomsk; I am the clerk of the Messrs. 
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N——. My master has gone on to the fair, and 


I am very late; he will be angry; and if you 
reach there in time, I will give you a pourboire.” 
“The peasant whistled to his horses, and they 
set off at full speed. Suddenly the sky clouded 
over, the snow began to fall, the wind rose; we 
were in a whirlwind of light, fine snow. My pea- 
sant lost his way, and then lost heart, and con- 
fessed that he had done so. I will not attempt 
to describe the terrible agony of that night passed 
in a sledge, not twelve miles from Ekaterininski- 
Zovod, in the midst of a tempest of snow, 

At last day began to break. 

“Let us return to Tara,” I said; “I will en- 
gage some one who knows the road, and you 
shall be given up to the police for having made 
me lose so much time.” 

But with daylight my conductor recovered him- 
self, and found the road. From that momeut he 
made every effort to make up for the time al 
ready lost, and drove with lightning speed. But 
I was not satisfied. What fugitive ever is so? 
A horrible thought haunted me. I remembered 
the fate of our poor Colonel Wysocki, who, after 
having been delayed for a night in the forest by 
his guide, was delivered in the morning to the 
gendarmes. Was I to be so treated? and I 
grasped my poniard. Vain fears! unjust sus- 
picions! My peasant drove me to an inn, where 
I drank some tea and changed horses. In this 
way I drove on all through that day and far into 
the night, where, at my last halting-place, the vil- 
lage of Soldatskaia, I was, while drinking tea in 
a crowded cabaret, robbed of forty rubles in pa- 
per (ubout eighty frances) and of the envelope in 
which they were contained, which, alas ! also econ- 
tained a list of the villages through which I had 
to pass on my journey to Archangel, and also 
my passport. 

One thing sustained me in the face of this ter- 
rible loss, and that was the utter impossibility of 
doing anything but go on. I continued my 
journey, therefore, and on the third day of my 
flight found myself at the gates of Irbit, and a 
thousand kilometres from Ekaterininski-Zovod 
“Halt! and show your passport !” exclaimed the 
guard at the city gate. Fortunately for me, le 
added in a whisper, “ Give me ten kopeks, and 
be off with you.” 

I hastened to comply with his demand, and 
soon after found myself in a crowded inn of the 
poorest class, and among a swarm of peasants 
from all parts of Siberia. I announced that I 
had left my passport with the authorities, and 
the next morning after breakfast I slipped out, 
avowedly to get it and show it to the landlord, 
but really for the purpose of leaving Ivrbit, 
which I did at once, and unehallenged, by the 
northern gate. During the night, while appar. 
ently asleep, I had reviewed my resources, and had 
come to the conclusion that I could no longer 
proceed in sledges nor sleep in even the poorest 
inns, but must husband to the utmost the 125 
francs which remained. 1 walked therefore all 
through the day, from time to time munching 
the frozen bread and dried fish which I carned 
in my bag, and quenching my thirst at the holes 
cut by the peasants in the ice for the purpose of 
watering their cattle. When night began to 
draw in, I resolved to. prepare an Ostiak burrow 
to sleep in, 

Where the snow is deep and dry it is not by 
any means impossible to sleep warmly in the 
very heart of a forest, provided always that one 
knows how to prepare an Ostiak burrow, This 
is done by hollowing a sort of horizontal cave in 
the snow. Into this the Ostiaks creep, and after 
piling up the snow at the entrance of the bur- 
row, so as to exclude the cold air, they lie down 
and sleep in perfect security and warmth. I 
sneceeded perfectly in preparing my Ostiak bed, 
but I was imprudent enough to cover myself 
with the furred side of my pelisse turned inward, 
and slept so warmly in consequence that the 
snow melted at the door of my burrow and let in 
the cold air, so that I woke at daybreak with my 
feet almost frozen, and had to rise and begin my 
journey at once. It was a terrible day. The 
work of toiling through the snow was hard 
enough, but toward noon rose the terrible icy 
wind of Siberia, which drove in my face with 
blinding force, and whirled masses of dry light 
snow before it. Still, I toiled on. The short 
day was closing in when I had to confess to 
myself that I must rest or die. Fortunately I 
was near a small solitary hut, and I knocked at 
the door. It was at once opened by a young wo- 
man, who motioned me to enter. I saluted her 
and her mother in the Russian fashion, and in 
reply to the usual inquiry where I was going, 
and “where the good God was leading me,” I 
answered that I was a workman from the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, and was going northward to 
the iron founderies of Bohotsk. The woman gave 
me a hot supper, and I had the infinite relief of 
being able to take off and dry my clothes. -I 
then stretched myself on a bench and fell asleep, 
with an indescribable sensation of relief and 
contentment. I thought that I had neglected no 
precaution, nevertheless the women began to 
suspect me. I had four shirts—too great luxury 
for a Siberian. I was sinking into a deep sleep 
when I was awakened by a rude grasp on my 
shoulder, and saw myself surrounded by four 
peasants, who demanded my passport. 

“And what right have you to demand my 
passport ?” I exclaimed, in feigned anger. “Is 
one of you a government officer ?” 

“None of us, it is true, but we are at home.” 

“Ts that true?” I asked, turning to the old 
peasant woman. 

“Yes ; they are from this village.” 

“ Well, then,” I replied, “I will tell you that 
my name is Lavrenti Kouzmine, from the gov- 
erument of Tobolsk, and that Iam going to Bo- 
hotsk to seek work.” 

“ Forgive us, little father,” responded the pea- 
sants. ‘“‘ Weare excusable, you see, for there are 
often escaped convicts about.” 

The rest of the night passed comfortably and 














quietly, but the next morning I breakfasted and 
bude farewell to the women, with the melancholy 
certainty of passing my nights in future in the 
heart of the forest. The demand for a passport 
had shown me how dangerous it was for me to 
frequent the haunts of men. For many a night 
afterward, therefore, the Ostiak burrow was my 
sole refuge, and I became so accustomed to it that 
at close of day I entered the forest as if it were 
a well-known hostlery, 

From the 15th or 16th of February to the first 
week in April I journeyed northward, only thrice 
venturing to seek shelter ina house. I suffered 
much. The absence of all civilized comforts, and 
especially of hot food, a privation more difficult 
to bear than any other on such a long cold jour- 
ney, almost brought me to the grave. Then, too, 
: had constantly to struggle against that dispo- 
sition to sleep which is death in such a case as 
mine. 

It was at Paouda, high up in the Oural Moun- 
tains, that I slept m a house for the second time 
after leaving Irbit. I was passing late at night 
through a village, when a voice from one of the 
izbas (huts) called out: 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“A traveller,” 

“ Are you going far ?” 

“Oh, very far,” 

“Well, if you choose, come in and sleep in our 
house.” 

“May the good God reward you!” I exclaimed 
as I entered the door. “But shall I not bea 
trouble to you ?” 

* How should you trouble us ? 
in bed. Come in.” 

My two good, kind hosts—an old peasant and 
his wife—gave me a meagre supper, which was 
to me a feast. In the morning I breakfasted 
with them, and for my food and bed they refused 
any recompense. As I prepared to leave them, 
the old man said,“ A little beyond Paouda you 
will find a corps de garde, who will look at your 
papers, and give you all information about your 
journey.” 

I was, of course, very careful to avoid the corps 
de garde, and journeyed on as before, buying my 
provisions at the izbas during the day, but steep- 
ing in the forest at night. 

I reached the summit of the Oural Mountains 
on a clear, calm night in Mareh, The moon was 
at the full, and lit up a landscape at once mag- 
nificent and strange, where gigantic rocks and trees 
cast their shadows on a vast expanse of snow. A 
silence profound and solemn reigned over all. 
Every now and then a hard metallic ring was 
audible, It was the snapping of the stones caused 
by the intense cold. A few days afterward I 
passed through Solikamsk, and went on over tle 
steppe of Petehara toward Veliki-Oustioug. The 
journey was always the same—the same vast saow 
covered plains, the same deep forests, the same 
icy winds, and for me always my toilsome march, 
my Ostiak burrow, and now and then a less mea- 
gre repast in an izbouchka (a sort of peasant 
inn). 

These izbouchkas were my greatest temptation. 
I dared not think of sleeping in them. Buta little 
hot soup! How ardently I longed to stop and 
buy some, and eat it in a warm room! I could 
not venture to do this often, and one night when, 
after losing my way in a whirlwind of snow, I 
found myself without bread, and racked by acute 
pain as well as hunger, I writhed in my burrow 
and prayed for death. When morning broke I 
found that I could not walk. After several at- 
tempts I sank uneonscious on the snow. How 
long I lay there I do not know. I was aroused 
by a loud voice. A stranger stood beside me, 
who inquired what I was doing in the forest. 

I answered that I had lost my way; that I was 
from Tchordine, and was making a pilgrimage 
to the monastery of Solovetsk, but that I was 
dying of hunger. 

“It is not surprising that you should have lost 
your way in such a storm,” answered the man 
“TI do so often, though I am from this district, 
and know the forest well. Now taste that.” 

So saying, he held a bottle to my mouth, and 
I drank. It contained some excellent brandy, 
which revived me at once, but at the same time 
burned so terribly that I fell on the snow in con- 
vulsions. My good friend soothed me, and gave 
me some bread and dried fish, which I devoured 
eagerly. We then sat down at the foot of a 
tree, and my companion explained that he was a 
trapper, and was now on his way home with the 
game which he had caught. He added that he 
would remain with me until I felt calmer and 
stronger, and would then conduct me to the near- 
est izbouchka. 

“IT thank you with all my heart. 
God reward you!” 

“Eh! for what, then?” he answered, kindly. 
“We are Christians.” 

Ile afterward supported me to the door of the 
izbouchka, ‘where he bade me farewell, recom- 
mending me to God. 

An immense relief was mine as I crossed the 
threshold of the izbouchka, but I had searcely 
done so when I fell senseless on the floor. I re- 
covered in half an hour, and asked for some warm 
soup, but I could not swallow it. I fell asleep on 
a bench at mid-day, and never stirred for twenty- 
four hours, when I was wakened by my host, who 
was anxious. He was an honest man, and his 
kindness and sympathy redoubled when he learned 
that I was making a pious pilgrimage to the mon- 
astery of Solovetsk. He begged me to stay sev- 
eral days, but I dared not do so, and on the fol. 
lowing morning I resumed my journey. I reached 
the gates of Veliki-Oustioug on the 11th.of April, 
and there in my role of pilgrim lodged in a hum- 
ble inn with many others, all bound for the mon- 
astery of Solovetsk. 

At Veliki-Oustioug we were all obliged to re- 
main for a month, in order to await the thawing 
of the Dvina. The month over, I agreed, as did 


We are not yet 


May the good 


many other pilgrims, to row in a boat going to 
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Archangel. 
We reached Archangel in a fortnight, and most 
of my companions pressed on to the monastery. 
I pretended fatigue, and for several days I haunt- 
ed the quays in the hope of discovering a French 
vessel, Alas! not one was in port, and on the 
deck of every vessel, Russian and foreign, paced 
a Russian soldier, armed to the teeth. This pre- 
caution is taken in order to prevent the escape of 
exiles by way of Archangel. After a week passed 
in this manner I became aware that I was watch- 
ed, and I decided most reluctantly to abandon the 
hope which had hitherto sustained me, that of es. 
caping from the port of Archangel. I therefore, 
in order to disarm suspicion, took the road to 
Solovetsk. I had not then decided what to do, 
but as I journeyed on I came to the conclusion 
that the safest plan would be for me to make the 
pilgrim journey, as it is called; that is, to go from 
Solovetsk to Onega, and thence to the shrines of 
Novgorod and Kiew. The pilgrim disguise had 
hitherto served me well, and it continued to do so, 

i never reached Solovetsk, but took boat at 
Vytegra (opposite Solovetsk) for St. Petersburg. 
I with several other pilgrims was engaged to 
row, and as we were paid fairly well, I arrived 
at St. Petersburg with nearly sixty rubles in my 
pocket. 

I had now come to the most difficult point of 
my flight, which seemed more desperate than ever, 
Still in my pilgrim disguise, I took my modest 
lodging, and was greatly relieved when my land- 
lady (a washer-woman) advised me not to go to the 
police office with my passport, because she would 
be obliged to accompany me, and would therefore 
lose much precious time. 

I jeft St. Petersburg on the afternoon of the 
next day in a boat bound for Riga, and thence 
walked on through Courland and Lithuania, and 
passed the Prussian frontier in safety, I had 
changed my disguise, and when obliged to ex- 
plain myself, said that [ was a dealer in pig-skins, 
I thus succeeded without difficulty of any kind in 
getting as far as Koenigsburg, but there, on the 
eve of my departure for Posen, 1 was arrested 


and imprisoned as “ not being able to give an ac- 
count of myself.” 

I passed a month in prison, a prey to torturing 
anxiety, and then—nothing having been proved 
against me—I was released, and ordered to quit 
Koenigsburg immediately. I had found an op 
portunity to confess my identity to a French gen- 
tleman living in the neighborhood, and to his gen- 
erous assistance, and to that of some of the in- 
habitants of Koenigsburg whom he had interested 
in my story, I owed the means of travelling so 
rapidly that I soon crossed the French frontier. 
On the 22d of September, eight months after 
leaving Ekaterininski-Zovod, I saw before me the 
lights of Paris. My desperate flight was accom- 
plished! God in His merey had brought me to 
1 safe haven. I write these lines far 
scene of my dreary exile, far, alas! 





from the 
from the 
brave compatriots who suffered with me. Some, 
I know, are no longer among the living, others 
still languish in captivity. May God have merey 
like upon the living and the dead! 





A FAMILY SINKING-FUND. 


( NE of the wisest things in the world would 
) be for every family of moderate or narrow 
means—those that have not a surplus of income 
on which to call for unexpected expenses—to put 
by a reserve fund for occasion of illness; what in 
uncial parlance is called a sinking-fund, and 
which is to be drawn upon when druggists, doc- 
tors, and all the other attendants of iliness must 
ippear upon the scene, with concomitant expen- 
liture that appears very great in comparison with 
the usual family expenditure. Most people think 
that when sickness comes they themselves can do 
the nursing in the family—and indeed most peo- 
ple have to do it; but nothing so soon ruins the 
whole family comfort, for not only is the house- 
hold disarranged and disorganized, and the sick 
person is not so well taken care of as if a profes- 
sional person properly trained were employed, 
but the members of the family who do the nurs- 
ing are worn out in body and mind and nerve; 
and there are other sick persons to be added to 
the list, requiring care, and often entirely break- 
ing down at last, requiring still more expendi- 
ture, and possibly destroying the whole happi- 
ness of the family, as death and loss and insanity 
must alwaysdo. It would not be a difficult thing 
to save and lay by, in seasons of health, a very 
small sum of money every month, which would 
eventually amount to a figure that would make 
it easy to hire a nurse at need—a nurse who, 
when the patient was used to her, would make it 
vastly more comfortable, not only to the patient, 
but to every It may be 
most “able to the sick to have those they 
love in attendance about them, but the others are 
also to be considered; and physicians are all 
agreed that it is in reality detrimental to both 
parties, and that a skilled nurse counts almost as 
much as they do themselves in the treatment of 
disease. 
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CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XXXIII. 

Salads and Cheese Dishes.—Salad has come to 
form part of even the simplest dinners; and cer- 
tainly cold meat and salad and excellent bread 
and butter make a meal by no means to be de 
spised even by an epicure, while cold meat and 
bread and butter sound very untempting. The 
best dinner salad will perhaps always be white 
crisp lettuce with a simple French dressing, al- 
though to those acquainted with it escarole runs it 
hard, with its cool watery ribs and crisp leaves. 
Elaborate salads, or those dressed with mayon- 
naise, are too heavy to form the latter part of an 











| cod—any firm fish that flakes, in 


Rach of us received fifteen rubles, | already sufficiently nourishing meal, but for lunch- 


eons and suppers the rich salad is invaluable. 

Salad which is to be eaten with game or to form 
a course at dinner may be a crisp white cabbage 
lettuce, water-cress, Romaine lettuce, or that most 
delicious form of endive, escarole. 

The dressing should be the simple French 
dressing, about which so much has been written 
and said, and which is so easy that perhaps it is 
one reason why so few make it well. There is 
nothing to remember beyond the proportions, and 
so they keep the quantity of oil, vinegar, and pep- 
per and salt in mind, but the manner of using 
them seems of no consequence; but it is of so 
much consequence, if you do not want the vinegar 
on the leaves and the oil at the bottom of the 
salad bowl, that, well known as the formula is, I 
am going over it again with a few details that 
may help to fix the matter in mind. 

In the first place it must be remembered that 
a wet leaf will repel oil, therefore the lettuce or 
other salad must be well dried before it is sent 
to table. This is best done by swinging it in a 
salad basket, and then spreading it between two 
cloths fora few minutes. Now it must be quite 
evident that if a leaf wet with water will refuse 
to retain oil, one wet with vinegar will do the 
same; for this reason the leaves should be cov- 
ered with oil before the vinegar is added, or the 
salad will be crude, and very unlike what it should 
be if properly mixed in the following way: 

Take lettuce as the example, although all of 
those mentioned is made in the same way. 
Have the lettuce dry in the salad bowl, put in the 
salad spoon a salt spoonful of salt, a quarter one 
of pepper, and holding it over the bowl, fill the 
spoon with oil; mix the salt and pepper well 
with it, and turn it over the salad; toss the salad 
lightly over and over tiil the leaves glisten, then 
add two (if for epicures, three or four) more 
spoonfuls of oil, then toss again over and over 
till every leaf is well coated with oil ; 
kle in a salad spoonful of sharp vinegar, 
again, and the salad is ready. 


then sprin- 


One salad less well known than it deserves to 
be is that made from the grape fruit. This isan 
especially grateful dish for spring breakfast, 
Many 
tell me they have tried to eat grape fruit, but 


when cool, refreshing things are in order, 


find it quite impossible on account of the intense 
bitter, 

There is a very s/ight and pleasant bitter with 
grape fruit when properly prepared, but if by 


| carelessness or ignorance even a small portion 


of the pith is left in it, 

parted to the whole. 
Grape-fruit Salad.—Prepare the fruit, some 

hours before it 


an intense bitter is im- 


is wanted, in the following way: 
Cut the fruit in four as you would an orange; 
separate the sections; then remove the pulp from 


} each, taking care that no white pith or skin ad- 


heres to it. Put the pulp on the ice until just 
before serving, then dress with oil and vinegar 
exactly as directed for lettuce, ete. 

Meat or fish salads should always be dressed 
with mayonnaise. I say nothing of the well- 
known lobster and chicken salads, which are so 
general that one is tempted to think that the ma- 
jority of people do not know how delicious some 
other combination salads are. Salmon salad— 
the fish flaked, laid on a bed of crisp lettuce with 
a border of the leaves, and masked with mayon- 
naise, with a garnish of ast 





is both land- 
even 
fact—makes 
delightful salad, and acceptable to many who 
caunot eat lobster, ‘ 





4 
some and delicious; but cold halibut, or 


In the way of meat salads, 
partridge or grouse is far daintier than chicken, 
prepared in just the same way. There is one 
point, however, which should be observed in mak- 
ing all meat salads; it is that the material should 
be well dressed with oil, vinegar, and condiments 
before the mayonnaise is put on, Usually one of 
two courses is followed—either the meat is left 
dry, the mayonnaise being supposed suflicient, or 
it is dressed with mayonnaise and then masked 
with it. In the latter case the salad is far too 
rich; in the former it is flat, because mayonnaise, 
if rightly made, has not acidity enough to flavor 
the meat; therefore it and the celery or other 
salad mixed with it should be bathed with French 
dressing before it is masked. 

With these general rules any salad may be 
made; but as variety is the spice of the table, it 
may be borne in mind that in spring a sprig of 
mint, very finely chopped, gives a fragrance to 
lettuce, as does chervil or borage parsley, or a 
tiny bit of onion. To a game salad nothing 
should be added. 

No recipe is needed for mayonnaise, it having 
been given in the chapter on cold sauces. 

CHEESE DISHES. 

In the course of these papers several cheese 
dishes have been given, but there are a few oth- 
ers especially appropriate to the cheese and salad 
course, where it constitutes part of the dinner, 


which I will include. Cheese dishes are far less 


| popular in this country than in Europe, but there 


are families whose masculine members eat no 
sweets, and for whom a dainty cheese dish would 
be very acceptable. 

Genoa Ramaquin.—Cut a slice of Vienna or 
other baker’s bread half an inch thick, lengthwise 
of the loaf, so that it cover the bottom of a fir: 
proof dish—a soufflé pan well buttered is excel 
lent; beat two eggs and half a pint of milk to. 
gether; add a level salt-spoonful of salt; pow 
this custard over the bread, and leave it an ion 
to soak, Pour off any custard that may not be 
absorbed ; dust the bread with pepper ; then cov 
er with the following mixture: dissolve as much 
rich cheese shaved as will cover the bread an 
inch thick in half a gill of cream, stirring it over 
a slow fire. Season with pepper and salt, and 
pour the cheese over the bread. Put it in the 
oven, and bake for half an hour, or till quite 
brown. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








and fill three parts full with the following mix- 
ture: put a gill of cream in a double boiler with 
two ounces of grated cheese (half Parmesan if 
liked), a salt-spvonful of salt, a pinch of pepper, a 
pinch of sugar, and a large teaspoonful of butter; 
when all is melted to a thick custard, break into 
it two eggs well whipped. The mixture is only 
to be made hot enough to melt the cheese, not to 
boil. 

Cheese Sticks.—Take a light bread 
dough about the size of a teacup, roll it out on a 
pastry-board, spread it with bits of firm butter, 
dredge with flour, fold, and roll, repeat until you 
have rolled in two ounces of butter, just as for 
pulf-paste; now roll the pastry out the third of 
an inch thick, cut into strips half an inch wide 
and any length you think proper, lay them very 
straight on a baking sheet, and bake slowly a 
very light brown; remove from the oven, let them 
cool, then brush them over with white of e , 
and roll them thickly in grated Parmesan ; retur 
for a minute or two to the oven HY 
good with salad, but cannot easily be made in 
warm weather, Should the pastry get too soft 
while rolling, put it on ice, and it is better to do 


piece of 








so at all times before cutting into strips, so that 
the “ sticks” may be quite straight. 


THE END, 





THE MAIDENS OF YUCATAN, 
MVHE meztiza women of that most interest 
country are famed for their beauty of form 
and features, abundant silky black tresses, large 
dark eyes, and easy, graceful manners. 


is 


Genei 
ally they are as good as they are pretty, but their 
lot is seldom a happy one: perhaps they are 
numerous to be justly appreciated. 


too 
About one 
in eight enters the state of matrimony, and these 
ippear to be the least happy. Owi t 
the co 
many revolutions and war with hostile Indians— 
1 large 


nygloag 





excess Of female population- sequence ol 


number of women depend entirely on 
their own exertions, and their field of labor is 
limited. They are not employed in stores, such 
places being monopolized by white-handed youths 
who think coarser toil beneath them. Those in 
dividuals of the sterner sex expect the gentler, 
under all circumstances, to remain at home, no 
matter how painful their position. Orphans must 
eat the bread of dependence in the house of re 
lations or friends, and on no account shock pub- 
lic opinion by trying to earn a living away 
their place of 


from 
may they venture to 
dwell apart from elders who shall control their 
every 


abode, nor 
movement. They may suffer everything 
except actual starvation, yet must submit if they 
would be respected. 

A few are wonderfully clever at making most 
beautiful fruits and flowers of sugar, but cannot 
earn a living by it, the time and care needed in 
the manufacture entailing so much expense that 
only the wealthiest give an order on 
occasions, 


very special 
Nothing truer to nature than these 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers of sugar can be 
imagined. A pineapple, an ear of corn 
kashew with its odd-shaped appendage 





a golden 





, a spray 
of snow-white tuberoses—all equally perfect in 
form and color; while large full-blown 
crimson, pink, and yellow, appear as if the frail 


leaves will fall from the stem if breathed upon 


roses, 


Only the taste convinces us that they are not 
what they seem, and the flavors given to them 
by their skilful producers are as delicious as the 
work is admirable 

The making of cigarettes affords employme nt 
to hundreds of 
children 


giris, because men, Women, and 
indulge in the tob 
In city, town, and village pretty seforifas sit be 


hind the prison-like window 


there use of eco, 
gratings deftly 
wrapping up tobacco in small pieces of the outer 
covering of maize, which, when toasted, imparts a 
delightful flavor to the cigarette. Twenty cents 
a day is the most that one pair of hands can 
earn. 

Dress-makers are numerous. Others anxious- 
ly solicit orders to embroider in silk 
worsted. 


, tliread, or 
Pillow lace was formerly manufactured 
in Merida, but being expensive, there was no de 
mand for the article. 
ly used. 


Less costly laces are large 
No meztiza’s holiday dress is complet 
without ample flounces of it; this converts their 
simple white linen garments into expensive at- 
tire. Cheap lace is imported, but all who can, 
prefer to wear that made in the country, it being 
handsome as weli as more durable. This is not 
sold in the stores, but in the public market-place, 
where it is carried by servants; for, strat 





ge as 
it may appear, the most poverty-stricken have 
maids, who, besides receiving no wages, frequent- 
ly help to support their mistresses. Generally 
they have been given to the family, when 
dren, by their parents—too poor to provide for 
them. They work hard for little food and scanty 
clothing, are very faithful, and will bear hard 
ship and ill treatment rather than leave those to 
whom they have become attached. 

Being directed to a family of 
ported themselves, we made our way along a bro 
ken narrow sidewalk to house No. 4 in a row of 
dwellings, each consisting of three rooms, and an 
out-house that served as kitchen. 

We rapped with our knuckles, and a sweet 
voice bade us “come in.” Pushing open the door, 
we found ourselves in a room containing a small 





girls who sup- 


table and three low seats, occupied by young wo- 
men whose appearance indicated that they sel- 
dom enjoyed a hearty meal. 

Yes, they could make all the lace we desired, if 
we would advance money to buy net and thread ; 
they had none, even to buy medicine for their sick 
mother. We asked them to resume the work 
that our arrival had interrupted. This they did, 
embroidering the net with a long fine needle and 
thread drawn from white linen cloth. The de- 
signs, their own imitation of native flowers, arc 


| traced on white paper that is tacked to the net 


Cheese Puffs.—Line patty-pans with puff-paste, | A frame is used only for very wide lace. 








bhp = 
div 

After our order was given a tale of woe was 
poured forth, with an appeal for money in ad 
vance A few days later a messen came from 
our lace-makers with an earnest petition for an 
other smali instaiment, and so on, every few 
days, the full price being paid long before the 


lace was made. We engaged one woman to make 





ghteen inches wide, and 


, hever ob 


uned more th 
rom twenty 


in four yards 
to thirty 


In spite of theit 


e 
having paid the full sum in advances 
t These people ear 
{ 


five cents a day 


cheerless homes, monotonous 


lives, and continual toil, there is a winsome re 


tinement and amiability about these maidens that 
surprises and charms, They seldom indulge in 


gloomy forebodings, and when things are at the 

















worst make light of them. Their dinner may 
have consisted of but one forti//a, they may not 
have a cent in their possession, or a tallow dip to 
chase the darkn their empty rr . but 
they Will throw oy street door ting in a 
flood of sweet mo id balmy « A ne 
bor has an old and slende fingers fall 
lightly upon the strings, while ‘ voices 
lend in some sweet melody attuned to the ti 

ital verses of a native poet It ma i e 
song, or perha 1 carnival ditt Wi a horus 
ke this 

Awa 
Pe nae 
Ot : 
But if, when Carnival comes round, the young 
giris have not managed to save a few sliver coins 
for a little finery to deck themselves out and en 
joy the festivity, then they are leed sa for it 
one ho iy that lets in a ray of s ient 

} it lreary existence 





ANSWERS TO 
Mus. J. C. J.—A brick 


fore bett n 


cold ¢ nates than a frame h ~ Get 
h, Camel 


with your 


s-hair, o se armure silk for a re« " 


riped ve 





gote to wear 













E. E. M.—Re ot war No, 41 
Vol. XXII. ¢ r h dress 
ud wear W ar sed for girls of 
eighte ve < gros tha 
Directoi vi silk «¢ p 
t abou te 1 ers « 
B 

Read rey} st given “ E. E. M. 
ESTRIENNE Ladies’ « W e used again { 

ri h and visiting suits in shades ol een, gray e, 
dull red, or brown made in re and 
trimmed with black or brown fur ssementerie 
I blue coat is in good taste short close. 
fitted jacket of seal-skin for a young 

M. L. ¢ Get gray-biue faced cloth for a ¢ 23 th 

ong cloak of similar biue cloth figured wit it 
For making it find suggestions in the New York Fash- 


ions in recent numbers of the 




















Jaze gray or tan undressed k ves 
A. D. A handsome street suit with a bonnet is ay 
propi ite to you to weal a church W na 
ilso at t breakfast following it i should 

keep your yinet on 
Eva L. R.—Get fawn-colored cloth f a vest i 
lowet rt of your ladies’ cloth, or else use | c As 
trakhan Get black dotted net or ¢ , pi 
lace for a gathered basque and draped skirt o y 
changeable slik. 
D. A. B.—** Full dress for a lady” is ar ow-ner 1 
and short-slceved dress, whether wit train or w 2 
ned dresses are worn at opera by OC- 
of boxes. Street tollettes, wit bor t Dp, 
and short dresses, are worn by ladies in the or« N 
chairs and in the balcony seats, 
Marovus ou should read the etiqnette of mourn- 
ing in Manners and Social Usages 
R. L.—Can you not t another pair of Madras 





t coloring, and sew one to t " f 
those you now have? 

MONTANA Exceptional circumstances alone would 
justify people in going to a friend's s d and 
spend t night, uninvited and unannounced Yo 
could not be expected to leave your guests to ent 
tain chance callers until dinner was over 

Reaper.---Your suggestions about the vitations 
are good. You might use your visiting cards, having 


the evening and hours engraved or 


lower corner, but not using the words “at hon 
The table with tea in the drawing-room is all right, if 
you serve it yourself orhave two or three of you v 
girl friendsto pour the tea, but do not have a domestic 
to serve if. 


written in the k 


A Reaprr.—We have given recipes for making 
French candies in Mias Corson’s articles in Nos. 17 
und 51 of Vol. XTX. of the Bazar, but none for mak- 





rsh-mallows, 


















inrer.—Get either gray or gray 

ost 1 feather boa to wear with your gray cloth i 

ck Persian lamb-skin would trim it very stylishly, 
41s also ray Krimmer fur. 

K. K. B r cloaks promise to be the fashionable 
wrap, but cloth dresses are st 1 
match, or else with a jacket of he 
same color se veivet or else t 

Mani The braiding on the 
in Bazar No. 38 is done by hand 
menteries that represent all such work. Pat black 
bra j r re cloth 





1 Have a jacket se one 
lronnd cloaks for travelil ) 























fnuron ay cemel 
cards need no answer. O se poppy l 
ill fora | i wh. 
for fe 
r-dress 
) shou t 
x Or ¢ 1o0fa € 
y t al f 
Bb x " 
rown, for the re it 
in imitation of seal 
ird you enclose is of correct 
size and shape. 

Lovise.—The groom and 8 wear | ray 
gloves at a day I gray ~ iis 
more suitable for wide’s g dress than the 
lark serge sample you et tead New York 


Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XXI. 

H. J. C.—T “‘orphan’s wedding 
in church” ye issued in the name of h 
ian, or of the relative from whose house she is 
married. White cloth jackets are not 


he Invitations to an 





should t ard- 











worn this sea- 
son. Geta gray cloth tailor snit to be marr and 
have asmall bonnet of the cloth. This will answer also 





for calling 
B. J. C.—Always present the gentleman to the lad 


when introducing. It is best for him to 





ask permis- 
sion to cal A card of « tesy is sufficient when of- 
fering a g ’ » be 





or ** Dear Ma 
quette of mourning consult Manners anc 

A Scnssoriser.—Yon will find a recipe for 
in Miss Corson’s article in Bazar No. 5, V« 
8. C.—Your material is suitable for the 
man or for a skirt, but not for a jacket 

C.G. D.—A married lady’s visiting cards 
have her name engraved in script. 

E. M. J.—A short closely fitted sea) jacket is more 
snitable than a long seal cloak for a young lady of 
twenty-one years, 
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should 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CornesronvdeEnt.] 


NASHIONS have not been prettier in years 
I: than they will be next winter. All the dis- 
turbing exaggerations of recent times have been 
toned down. Too high hats are lowered, and 
over-voluminous draperies reduced, and the fea- 
tures borrowed from different periods produce a 
variety and diversity which charm and interest 
the beholder. French taste and imagination are 
not vet on the wane. Toilettes 
Empire or Directoire according to their distin- 
guishing features, but these designations must 
not be taken too seriously. What we see before 
us is rather a modern adaptation than a literal 
copy of the styles of those periods. Neither Di- 
rectoire nor Empire dresses are actually copied, 
but details are borrowed and incorporated with 
the modern stock of ideas, and the result is seen 
in styles that are novel, original, and altogether 
pretty. 

What is known as the Directoire redingote is 
a long straight garment, scant in appearance only, 
for in reality it has pleats in both front and back. 
It is worn over a skirt of a different material, fre 
quently of silk brocade with flowers of several 
colors on a dark ground, in which ease the redin- 
gote is made of plain silk of the color of the 
ground in the brocade. The redingote is open at 
the front, often on the sides also, displaying the 
skirt beneath; the sleeves are of plain silk for 
the full upper part, which is like the old-time 
leg of-mutton sleeve, and of brocade for the lower 
close part, The front of the bodice is crossed, 
belted by a wide girdle; the revers are quite 
wide, and made one of brocade and the other of 
gold galloon; the high turned-over collar is of 
gold galloon. Another old-time favorite recently 
restored is deep silk fringe, which had been com- 
pletely abandoned for some years, but is now re- 
appearing on evening dresses of light fabrics. 
In evening dresses more than in all others the 
characteristic features of Empire styles predomi- 
nate—the short waist, the wide sash, the drapery, 
where there is any, clinging and in classical folds ; 
the tournure is small, very small, only enough to 
break the line at the waist in the back: these are 
the general outlines for ball toilettes. For all 
others, excepting the morning walking dress, 
which is of masculine simplicity, there are no 
limits put upon the dress-maker’s own imagina- 
tion, and she is at liberty to range over the entire 
field of history back to the time of the Valois in 
search of borrowed ideas for house, visiting, din- 
ner, and reception toilettes. 

Among November toilettes the most important 


are designated 


are those which appertain to the grand hunting | 


parties, and these include morning or house dress- 
es, hunting costumes, and dinner and evening 
toilettes. The most elaborate and most fanciful 
is the robe d’interieur, or house dress, which is a 
sort of tea gown, by no means a robe de cham- 
bre, and yet not at all a dress in which one would 
go out visiting. Light colors, even in winter, and 
laces, galloons, and ribbons are its characteris- 
tics. A hunting costume is made very much the 
same as a skating suit, but of simpler and more 
substantial material, and without expensive fur. 
The dinner dresses are largely made of light- 
weight silks, and many red stuffs are used. The 
front of the skirt of such a dress is usually shirred 
for a depth of eight or ten inches below the belt; 
the back is full and slightly draped, the corsage 
has a round low neck, and for dinner is worn 
with a high guimpe of silk gauze; for evening, 
with a low Directoire fichu, which only extends a 
trifle above the upper edge; it is short-waisted, 
with a wide sash knotted at the sides. The 
sleeves are half-iong, and terminating in a narrow 
lace frill at the elbow, and sometimes they are 
pleated up to form two small wings on the shoul- 
ders. Worn under similar circumstances is a 
lace skirt or a skirt of silk gauze, with a velvet 
Zouave jacket, very short, with rounded fronts 
meeting only at the throat. The color of the 
velvet harmonizes with that of the skirt, or match- 
es embroidery on it; when there is embroidery it 
generally takes the form of a border across the 
bottom of the front. On ball toilettes there is 
frequently a garland of flowers embroidered above 
the hem on the front of the skirt, and a similar 
garland is embroidered about the top of the low 
corsage to suggest a bertha. 

Among the toilettes in preparation for the gen- 
eral return to Paris in about three months are 
some in a combination of two materials, of which 
one is a plain silk, and the other the same silk 
covered with light embroidery in gold; the latter 
finds its place in the coat that serves for a bodice, 
and in a panel inserted in the side or back of the 
skirt, and brought into view by an opening in the 
pleats of the outer skirt. Softly tinted faded- 
looking silks are sometimes blended with the gold 
in the embroidery, which, in addition to the above, 
is used for the high guimpe and long sleeves of a 
low sleeveless bodice, or for a vest or plastron 
and revers on skirt or corsage. 

Wrappings, as I have mentioned before, will be 
either quite short or entirely long. Under short 
wraps are comprehended all the various kinds of 
jackets and the mantelets ; the latter are usually 
very short, but with long tabs in front, adjusted 
at the back, and with close sleeves, and are worn 
for a visiting toilette with a dress which is some- 
what draped at the back. Woollens of all sorts, 
figured, striped, and broché, are used for long 
cloaks, and wide-ribbed silks, or figured and bro- 
caded velvets; many of the woollen ones have 
a round hood lined with silk. For evening and 
theatre wraps are long cloaks of silk, plush, or 
velvet, with exceedingly fine and rich passemen- 
teries in gold or nickel with beads, which produce 
a most magnificent effect. In the same sort of 
passementerie there are Figaro jackets, to be worn 
over the open corsage of a light silk dress. Such 
jackets, made entirely of gold passementerie, are 
worn with dinner, theatre, and concert toilettes. 

Soutache braiding is more in vogue than ever. 














In the newer braiding a metal thread—gold or 
nickel—is sewed beside the silk or wool soutache. 
Nickel is less white than silver and not so gray 
as steel, and is in great favor for braiding and 
ornaments, A deep border is braided across the 
bottom of the front of a skirt, or on one side, 
and the vest or plastron is braided to match, 
cither all over or in a single motif at the top, and 
another at the lower end; the collar is braided, 
and the deep round collar or small shoulder eape 
that sometimes accompanies a cloth costume; 
the braiding on the sleeves is quite high, gener- 
ally extending from the wrist up the forearm. 
Another style has a conical ornament braided on 
the front of the skirt, brought into view between 
the spreading edges of the redingote; a similar 
smaller ornament inverted is on a plastron be- 
tween the revers of the bodice, and a still smaller 
design of the same shape is on the sleeves. Oth- 
er costumes have a narrow panel braided in ara- 
besques inserted between the folds on one side of 
the skirt, with the plastron, sleeves, and girdle 
ornamented in a slight vermicelli pattern with the 
same braid. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





THE VINTAGE IN TUSCANY. 
See illustrations on double page. 
JERHAPS there is no other time in the year 
so glorious as the vintage season in Tuscany. 
The sun is at its hottest, and the shadiest place 
oppressive. All nature is aglow. There is a 
wealth and voluptuousness in the browned faces 
of the peasantry, and a lassitude in the quiet way 
in which they pass to and fro in their work, 

I go out of a darkened room into the dazzling 
sunshine. Wending my way through the garden, 
inhaling the heavy perfume of the lemon and or- 
ange blossoms, and on to the moss-grown and 
gray marble terrace, down the gravel-path, bor- 
dered by high, trimly cut box rows, which lead to 
the old iron gates of fine sixteenth-century work. 

On either side flourishes a gigantic cactus, with 
its pale, starry blossoms drinking in the golden 
sun-rays ; and from under its leaves peep the lit- 
tle diamond-eyed lizards, whose quiet basking I 
have disturbed. Here I find myself in a country 
road, bounded on one side by fields of maize with 
their irrigating streams, and on the other by a 
blackberry-laden and flower-decked hedge. Far- 
ther on, in the distance, to the right, are the 
neighboring hills, richly clothed with chestnut- 
trees, and nearer the summits, with ‘orests of 
frowning firs. 

On the hill-sides nestle the little villages, each 
with its white-towered church glistening in the 
sun; and away, blending with the clouds, are the 
snowy peaks of the Apennines. 

Straight before me are groves of silvery olives 
—some trees, tradition says, are more than three 
hundred years old; between them I catch a 
glimpse of the dark belt of firs which bound the 
shores of the vivid Mediterranean. I walk leisure- 
ly along, protecting my head from the burning 
sun by an umbrella, and burying my shoes in the 
white dust which seems to scorch through the 
very soles to my feet, each step leaving an eddy- 
ing cloud behind. 

Presently I come to a wooden gate, time-worn 
and lockless, once painted green, but now sun- 
burnt to many grays, and overshadowed by a fig- 
tree. AsI push it open its rusty hinge creaks— 
it has but one left—and its base drags lazily to 
the ground. I go through, carefully closing it 
lest any rough usage should mortally shatter its 
ancient limbs. It is the entrance to the vine- 
yard, 

The vines, festooned from pole to pole and tree 
to tree, are one mass of fruit, purple and luscious, 
interspersed with leaves of green, red, and gold. 
I walk beneath them, enjoying their shade, and 
stopping every now and then to pick the grapes, 
or take them into my mouth from the dangling 
bunches. Coming across the stump of a tree, I 
sit down to make a sketch of the scene. Then I 
go further into the maze until I come to a moss- 
grown well as ancient as the gate, with maiden- 
hair fern peeping from the brick-work. 

From its cool depths a boy is drawing a bucket 
of water with which to fill some flasks. He offers 
me some, and takes a deep draught of the de- 
liciously cool liquid himself. 

We go on our way together. There is a mur- 
mur of voices and a ripple of laughter Nowa 
busy scene presents itself: girls are cutting the 
bunches from the vines with a hook, some are 
mounted on ladders to reach the highest, and 
hand them to those below, who carefully place 
them in baskets. They see us approaching, and 
there is a general rush for the water. My com- 
panion is relieved of his flasks, and each, after 
quenching her thirst, returns to her work, 

I take out my book and sketch a mule already 
laden, his head festooned with branches to keep 
off the heat, tethered to a stone, and quietly nib- 
bling the rank grass, waving the flies from his 
haunches with his stumpy and almost hairless 
tail. 

Here is a fair Tuscan, whom I have had some 
difficulty in persuading to pose as my “‘ Modella” ; 
first a petulant cloud passes over her face, and 
now a merry twinkle comes into her eyes, but a 
demure expression lurks round the mouth, and a 
soft glow of mingled modesty and vanity suf- 
fuses her dark cheek , her black hair shines be- 
yond a bright red handkerchief, her feet are 
shapely and very small, considering the amount 
of barefooted tramping she gets through daily. 

Coming to a boundary wall I find a damsel 
taking a rest, and like a true Tuscan, bandying 
words with the driver of the ox-cart, into which 
she has just emptied her basket of fruit to be 
taken to the wine-vats. 

Other girls appear with their harvest of the 
choicest bunches for the store-room, laughing 
and joking together, for is it not enough for “a 
nine days’ wonder” that the “Signore” has 
sketched a life-size portrait of “‘ Maddalena”! I 
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now follow the cart with its burden to the cellar 
under the villa. 

The vaulted roof is supported by massive pil- 
lars, into which innumerable nails have been 
driven, and from which many flasks and 
copper vessels of all sizes depend. 

It may have been whitewashed once, but the 
thick veil of cobwebs prevents me having ocular 
proof; small windows between the arches admit 
of sufficient light. 

Up and down the sides are ranged barrels and 
butts, stained by age and much use, of no ordi- 
nary dimensions. 

At one stands the vat, already full of the year’s 
produce, in which are men almost in nature’s 
garb, smoking, gesticulating, and joking, while 
they tread out the grapes with bare feet, making 
their legs purple with the luscious juice. 

As they are trodden down, fresh supplies are 
poured in. 

The result of this first pressing is drawn off 
through a tap, which, without the addition of wa- 
ter, forms the best wine, thoroughly appreciated 
by Italians, and consumed only by themselves, 
the vineyards not yielding sufficient to supply 
foreign markets, even if it would bear the shak- 
ing incidental to travelling. 

Poorer qualities are obtained by the same 
grapes being subjected to a second and third 
tramping, with water added. 

Then comes the “ last scene of all” in the life 
of the grape. The berries having been reduced 


as 


to little else than pulp and skin, they are thrown ° 


into an ancient wooden press, and receive the 
last squeeze. What little liquor is then yielded 
finds its way into a shallow well in the floor for 
the time being. 

Truly there is very little difference, even in 
this advanced century of ours, between the meth- 
ods of treading out the grapes pursued in the 
earliest ages and that which may be witnessed 
every autumn in the vineyards of Tuscany or 
Burgundy. An ancient Egyptian design repre- 
sents a number of slaves trampling the grapes 
down in a stone vat, and holding on to ropes af- 
fixed to a beam above, while a favorite subject 
with the painters of the Middle Ages was a group 
of sturdy, brown-legged peasants dancing in a 
huge tun to the invigorating music of pipe and 
violin; in fact, barring a slight change of cos- 
tume, a scene of the present day, Even as in- 
ventive geniuses have been unable to find an ef- 
ficient substitute for the homely teazle in the 
cloth factories of northern Europe, so in the sun- 
ny South no artificial stamp has as yet effectually 
superseded the tread of the human foot in the 
wine-press. From the Tuscan vineyards come 
some of the finest of the Italian wines, such as 
the Chianti, Pomino, Artimino, and Carmignano 
growths, as the Verdea, to which Frederick the 
(Gireat is stated to have been so attached, and as 
the once-famous Montepulciano, which Redi pro- 
nounced to be the king of all wines, but which a 
well-known authority not long since declared to 
be “of a mediocrity which cast a serious doubt 
upon the impartiality of Redi’s judgment.” Of 
late years, however, the wines of Italy have come 
to be greatly appreciated in other countries than 
their own, but experts in wine-tasting tell us that 
Italian growers are as yet far behind their French 
and German compeers in the art of wine-making, 
and particularly in the Tuscan districts, where 
they are accused of the most reckless treatment 
of the grape and the most niggardly treatment of 
the vine. “The latter may be what it will,” 
states one writer, ‘‘a vine once in bearing is as 
good as any other. Everything goes into the 
same vat, and if it is not deeply enough colored, 
blackberries, whortleberries, the elderberry, and 
even an untastable species of elderberry, which is 
cultivated for the purpose—any fruit or natural 
product, in fact, which is cheap, and whieh will 
deepen the color of the wine, is freely employed.” 
And for this are warned that “all 
deeply colored Tuscan wines should be suspected 
as being made of mixed grapes; nothing coming 
amiss, it is impossible that they should have a 
natural deep color.” Still, the invariable rule of 
the demand creating the supply holds good even 
amongst the Italian wine-growers : official reports 
tell us of the simple old methods of wine-making 
being steadily replaced by more scientific and ra- 
tional processes, with a view to constitute perma- 
nent types of wine and establish their reputation 
at home and abroad. Indeed, are not the Tuscan 
Chianti, the Barolo of Piedmont, the dry, cooling 
Capri, the Neapolitan Lachryma Christi already 
as household words everywhere on wine cards ? 
Visitors to Italy, as they rush from town to town, 
little dream of the wealth of picturesqueness 
which they miss by not devoting at least a por- 
tion of their time to exploring some of the out- 
of-the-way villages and country districts. No 
greater relief for the guide-book-ridden tourist 
could be found than a day or two spent in the 
agricultural and vine-growing districts of north- 
ern and central Italy, particularly if he be tak- 
ing his walks abroad in the early autumn, and 
“in the time of the vintage.” 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


By WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ON BOARD THE “ JOLLY THATCHER.” 


LAY awake all night thinking of this plan. 
The more I thought upon it the more I was 
pleased with it. To fly from the country was to es- 
cape the pursuit of my husband, who would never 
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give over looking for me, because he was so obsti- 
nate and masterful. I should also escape the re- 
proaches of my lover, Robin, and break myself al- 
together from a passion which was now (through 
my own rashness) become sinful. I might also 
break myself from the loathing and hatred which I 
now felt toward my wicked husband, and miglit 
even, in time and after much prayer, arrive at for- 
giving him. At that time—yea, and for long after- 
ward—I did often surprise myself in sucha fit of 
passion as, I verily believe, would have made me a 
murderess had opportunity or the Evil One sent 
that man my way. Yea, not once or twice, but 
many times have I thus become a murderess in 
thought and wish and intention—I confess this 
sin with shame, though I have long since repented 
of it. To have been so near unto it—nay, to have 
already committed it in my imagination, covers me 
with shame. And now when I sometimes (my 
Lord, the master of my affections, doth allow it ) 
visit the Prison of Ichester, and find therein some 
poor wretch who hath yielded to temptation and 
sudden wrath (which is the possession by the 
Devil), and so hath committed what I only im- 
agined, my heart goes forth to that poor creature, 
and I cannot rest until I have prayed with her and 
softened her heart, and left her to go contrite to 
the shameful tree. Nay, since, as you shall hear, 
I have been made to pass jurt of my life among 
the most wicked and protiigate of my sex, L am 
filled with the thought that the best of us are not 
much better than the worst, and that the worst of 
us are in some things as good as the best; so that 
there is no room for pride and self-sufficiency, but 
much for humiliation and distrust of one’s own 
heart. 

Well, if I would consent to fly from the coun- 
trv, across the seas I should find kith and kin 
who would shelter me. There should I learn to 
think about other things—poor wretch ! as if I 
could ever forget the village—and Robin! Oh, 
that I should have to try—even to try—to forget 
Robin! I was to learn that though the skies be 
changed, the heart remains the same. 

How I fled —and whither — you shall now 
hear, 

Mr. George Penne came to see me the next 
morning, sleek and smiling and courteous, 

‘“* Madam,” he said, ‘ may I know your decision, 
if you have yet arrived at one?” 

“Sir, it is already made, I have slept upon 
I have prayed upon it: I will go.” 

“That is well. It is also most opportune, be- 

cause a ship sails this very day. It is most op- 

portune, | say—even Providential. She will drop 

down the Channel with the coming tide. You 

will want a few things for the voyage.” 

“Tt will be winter when we arrive, and the win- 
ters in that country are cold: [ must buy some 
thicker clothing. Will there be any gentlewoman 
on board ?” 

“ Surely’—he smiled—“ Surely. There will 
be, I am told, more than one gentlewoman on 
board that ship. There will be, in fact, a large 
and a cheerful company. Of that you may be 
assured, Well, since that is settled, a great load 
of care is removed, because I have heard that 
your husband rode into Taunton with Judge Jeff- 
reys; that he had learned from some one—I know 
not from whom—of your presence in the town, 
and of your departure with me.” 

“It must have been the market-woman.” 

“ Doubtless, the market-woman”—I have often 
asked myself whether this was a falsehood or not 
—“and he is even now speeding toward Bristol, 
hoping to find you. Pray Heaven that he hath 
not learned with whom you fled!” 

“Oh!” Teried. “ Let us go on board the ship 
at once! i 


it; 


Let us hasten ! 

“Nay; there is no hurry fora few hours, But 
stay within-doors, Everything that is wanting 
for tle voyage shall be put on board for you. As 
for your meals, you will eat with”—here he pansed 
for a moment—* with the rest of the company 
under the care of the Captain. For your berth, 
it will be as comfortable as can be provided. 
Next, as to the money. You have, I understand, 
two hundred pounds and more ?” 

I took the bag from my waist and rolled out the 
contents. There were in all two hundred and 
forty-five pounds and a few shillings. The rest 
had been expended at Ilminster. 

He counted it carefully, and then replaced the 
money in the bag, 

“The Eykins of Boston, in New England,” he 
said, “are people of great credit and substance. 
There will be no necessity for you to take with 
you this money should you wish it to be expend- 
ed to the advantage of your brother and your 
friends.” 

“ Take it all, kind Sir. 
help them in their need.” 

“Nay, that will not do, either,” he replied, 
smiling, his hand upon the bag, “ For first, the 
Captain of your ship must be paid for his passage ; 
next, you must not go among strangers (though 
your own kith and kin) with no money at all in 
purse. Therefore I will set aside (by your good 
leave) fifty pounds for your private purse. So: 
fifty pounds. A letter to my correspondent at 
Boston, which I will write, will cause him to pay 
you this money on your landing. This is a safer 
method than to carry the money in a bag or purse, 
which may be stolen. But if the letter be lost, 
another can be written, We merchants, indeed, 
commonly send three such letters of advice in 
case of shipwreck and loss of the bags. This 
done, and the expenses of the voyage provided, 
there remains a large sum, which, judiciously 
spent, will, Ithink, insure for your friends from 
the outset the treatment reserved for prisoners 
of distinction who can afford to pay—namely, on 
their arrival they will be bought (as it is termed) 
by worthy merchants, who (having been previously 
paid by me) will suffer them to live where they 
please, without exacting of them the least service 
or work. Their relatives at home will forward 
them the means of subsistence, and so their exile 
will be softened for them. Ifyou consent thereto, 


Take it all, if so it will 
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Madam, I will engage that they shall be so re- 
ceived, with the help of this money.” 

If I consented, indeed! With what joy did I 
give my consent to such laying out of my poor 
Barnaby’s money! Everything .ow seemed turn- 
ing to the best, thanks to my new and venevolent 
friend. 

At his desire, therefore,I wrote a letter to 
Barnaby, recommending him to trust himself, and 
to advise Robin and Humphrey to trust them- 
selves, entirely to the good offices of this excel- 
lent man. I informed him that I was about to 
cross the seas to our cousins in New England, in 
order to escape the clutches of the villain who 
had betrayed me. And then I told him how his 
money had been bestowed, and bade him seek me 
when he should be released from the Plantations 
(wherever they might send him) at the town of 
Boston, among his cousins. The letter Mr. Penne 
faithfully promised to deliver. (Nota bene.— 
The letter was never given to Barnaby.) 

At the same time he wrote a letter for me to 
give to his correspondent at Boston, telling me 
that on reading that letter his friend would in- 
stantly pay me the sum of fifty pounds. 

Thus was the business concluded, and I could 
not find words, I told him, to express the gratitude 
which I felt for so much goodness toward one 
who was a stranger tohim. I begged him to suf- 
fer me to repay at least the charges to which he 
had been put at the inns and the stabling since 
he took me into his own care and protection. 
But he would take nothing. ‘ Money,” he said, 
‘as payment for such services as he had been en- 
abled to render would be abhorrent to his nature. 
Should good deeds be bought? Was it seemly 
that a merchant of credit should sell an act of 
common Christian charity ?” 

“ What!” he asked, “ are we to see a poor crea- 
ture in danger of being imprisoned if she is ree 
ognized, and of being carried off against her will 
by a husband whom she loathes, if he finds her 
are we to see such a woman and not be instantly 
tired by every generous emotion of compassion and 
indignation to help that woman at the mere cost 
of a few days’ service and a few guineas spent ?” 

I was greatly moved—even to tears—at these 
words, and at all this generosity, and I told him 
that I could not sufficiently thank him for all le 
had done, and that he should lave my prayers 
always. 

“IT hope I may, Madam,” he said, smiling 
strangely. “ When the ship hath sailed you will 
remember, perhaps, the fate of Susan Blake, and, 
whatever may be your present discomfort on board 
a rolling ship, say to yourself that this is bet- 
ter than to die in a noisome prison. You will 
also understand that you have fallen into the 
hands of a respectable merchant, who is much 
more lenient than Judge Jeffreys, and will not 
consent to the wasting of good commercial stuff 
in jails and on gibbets.” 

“ Nay, Sir,” I said, “ what doth all this mean ?” 

“Nothing, Madam—nothing. I was only anx- 
ious that you should say to yourself, ‘Thus and 
thus have I been saved from a jail.’”” Such was 
Mr. Penne’s humanity ! 

“Understand it! Oh! dear Sir, I repeat that 
my words are not strong enough to express my 
gratitude.” 

‘Now, Madam, no doubt, your gratitude runs 
high. Whether to-morrow—” 

“Can I ever forget? To-morrow ? 
row? Surely, Sir—”’ 

“Well, Madam, we will wait until to-morrow. 
Meantime lie snug and still all day, and in the 
afternoon I will come for you. Two hundred and 
forty-five pounds—’tis not a great sum, but a 
good day’s work—a good day’s work, added to 
the satisfaction of helping a most unfortunate 
young gentlewoman—most unfortunate.” 

What did the good man mean by still talkin 
of the morrow ? 

At half past twelve the good woman of the 
house brought me a plate of meat and some bread. 

“So,” she said—her face was red, and I think 
she had been drinking—* he hath determined to 
put you on board with the rest, I hear.” 

“Hush! If you have heard, say nothing.’ 

“He thinks he can buy my silence. Come, 
Madam ; though, indeed, some would rather take 
their chance with Judge Jeffreys—they say he is 
a man who can be moved by the face of a woman 
—than with—well, as for my silence, there— It 
is usual, Madam, to compliment the landlady, and 
though, I confess, you are not of the kind which 
do commonly frequent this house, yet one may ex- 
pect—” 

“* Alas! my good woman, I have nothing. 
Penne has taken all my money.” 

“What! you had money? And you gave it to 
Mr. Penne? You gave itto him? Nay, indeed; 
whiy, in the place where thou art going—” 

She was silent, for suddenly we heard Mr. 
Penne’s step outside, and he opened the door. 

“Come,” he said, roughly ; “the Captain says 
that he will weigh anchor in an hour; the tide 
serves—come.” 

I hastened to put on my hat and mantle. 

“ Farewell,” I said, taking the old woman’s hand. 
“T have nothing to give thee but my prayers. Mr. 
Penne, who is all goodness, will reward thee for 
thy kindness to me.” 

“He all goodness ?” asked the old woman. 
“He? Why, if there is upon the face of the 
whole earth—” 

““Come, Child!” Mr. Penne seized my hand 
and dragged me away. 

“The woman,” he said, “ hath been drinking. 
It is a bad habit she hath contracted of late. I 
must see into it, and speak seriously to her; but 
a good nature at heart. Come, we must hasten. 
You will be under the special care of the Captain. 
I have provided a box full of warm clothing and 
other comforts. I think there is nothing omitted 
that may be of use. Come.” 

He hurried me along the narrow streets until 
we came to a quay, where there were a great num- 
ber of ships such as I had never before -een. On 
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one of them the sailors were running about clear- 
ing away things, coiling ropes, tossing sacks and 
casks aboard, with such a “ Yo-hoing !” and noise 
as I never in my life heard before. 

“Tis our ship,” said Mr. Penne. Then he led 
me along a narrow bridge, formed by a single 
plank, to the deck of the ship. There stood a 
gentleman of a very fierce and resolute aspect, 
armed with a sword, hanging from a scarlet sash, 
and a pair of pistolsin his belt. ‘‘ Captain, ” said 
Mr. Penne, “are all aboard 2” 

“Ay; we have all our cargo. 
crew they are! 
her for’ard.” 

‘“Madam,” said Mr. Penne, “ suffer me to lead 
you to a place where, until the ship sails and the 
officers have time to take you to your cabin, you 
can rest and be out of the way. It is a rough as- 
semblage, but at sailing one has no choice.” 

Gathered in the forepart of what they call the 
waist there was a company of about a hundred 
people. Some were young, some old; some were 
men, some women ; some seemed mere children. 
All alike showed in their faces the extreme of 
misery, apprehension, and dismay. 

“Who are these ?” I asked. 

“They will tell you themselves presently. 
Madam, farewell.” With that Mr. Penne left me 
standing among this crowd of wretches, and, with- 
out waiting for my last words of gratitude, hur- 
ried away immediately. 

I saw him running across the plank to the 
quay. Then the boatswain blew a shrill whistle ; 
the plank was shoved over ; some ropes were cast 
loose, and the ship began slowly to move down 
the river with the tide, now beginning to run out, 
and a wind from the northeast. 

I looked about me. What were all these peo- 
ple? Why were they going to New England ? 
Then, as the deck was now cleare 


And a pretty 
Is this the last of them? Send 





‘and the sailors, 
I suppose, at their stations, I ventured to walk 
toward the after-part of the ship, with the inten- 
tion toask the Captain for myeabin. As I didso, 
a man stood before me armed with a great cane, 
which he brandished, threatening, with a horrid 
oath, to lay it across my back if I ventured any 
further aft 

“Prisoners, for’ard!” he cried. 
or, by the Lord 

“Prisoner?” I said. 


am & passenger.» 


“ Back you go, 
“T am no prisoner. I 
* Passenger? Why,as for that, you are all 
passengers.” 

“All? Who are these, then ?’ 

He informed me with plainness of speech who 
and what they were—convicts taken from the 
prisons, branded in the hand and sentenced to 
transportation. 

“But I am a passenger,” I repeated. “ Mr. 
Penne hath paid for my passage to New England. 
He hath paid the Captain—” 

“The ship is bound for Barbadoes, not New 
England. ’Tis my duty not to stir from this spot; 
but here’s the Mate—tell him.” 

This was a young man, armed, like the Captain, 
with pistols and sword. 

“Sir,” I said, “ I am a passenger brought on 
board by Mr. Penne, whose passage hath been 
paid to New England.” 

‘“‘ By Mr. George Penne, you say 

“Thesame. He hath engaged a cabin for me, 
and hath purchased clothes—and—” 

“Ts it possible,” said the Mate, “ that you do not 
know where you are, and whither you are going 2” 

“Tam going, under the special care of the Cap- 
tain, to the city of Boston, in New England, to 
my cousin, Mr. Eykin, a gentleman of credit and 
substance of that town.” 

He gazed at me with wonder. 

“T will speak to the Captain,” he said, and 
left me standing there. 

Presently he returned. 
said. 

“You are Grace Eykin ?” said the Captain, who 
had with him a paper from which he read. 

“That is my name.” 

“On a certain day in July, your father being a 
preacher in the army of the Duke of Monmouth, 
you walked with a procession of girls bearing 
flags which you presented to that rebel ?” 

“Tt is true, Sir.” 

“You have been given by the King to some 
great Lord or other, I know not whom, and by 
hin sold to the man Penne, who hath put you on 
board this ship, the Jolly Thatcher, Port of Lon- 
don, to be conveyed, with a hundred prisoners, all 
rogues and thieves, to the Island of Barbadoes, 
where you will presently be sold as a servant for 
ten years ; after which period, if you choose, you 
will be at liberty to return to England.” 

Then, indeed, the Captain before me seemed 
to reel about, and I fell fainting at his feet. 
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“Come with me,” he 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Tis was indeed the truth: I had parted with 
my money on the word of a villain; I put myself 
into his power by telling him the whole of my 
sad story; and, on the promise of sending me by 
ship to my cousins in New England, he had en- 
tered my name as a rebel sold to himself (after- 
ward I learned that he made it appear as if I was 
one of the hundred given to Mr. Jerome Nipho, 
all of whom he afterward bought and sent to the 
Plantations), and he had then shipped me on 
board a vessel on the point of sailing with as 
vile a company of rogues, vagabonds, thieves, 
and drabs as were ever raked together out of the 
streets and the prisons. 

When I came to my senses the Captain gave 
me a glass of cordial, and made me sit down on 
a gun-carriage while he asked me many questions. 
I answered thein all truthfully, concealing only 
the reason of my flight and of my visit to Taunton, 
where, I told him truly, I hoped to see my un- 
happy friend Miss Susan Blake, of whose im- 
prisonment and death I knew nothing. 
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“ Madam,” said the Captain, stroking his chin, 
“your case is indeed a hard one. Yet your name 
is entered on my list, and I must deliver your 
body at St. Michael’s Port, Barbadoes, or account 
for its absence. This must I do; I have no other 
choice. As for your being sold to Mr. George 
Penne by Mr. Jerome Nipho, this may very well 
be without your knowing even that you had been 
given to that gentleman by the King. They say 
that the Maids of Taunton have all been given 
away, mostly to the Queen’s Maids of Honor, and 
must either be redeemed at a great price or be 
sold as you have been. On the other hand, there 
may be villany, and in this case it might be dan- 
gerous for you to move in the matter lest you be 
apprehended and sent to jail as a rebel, and so a 
worse fate happen unto you.” 

He then went on to tell me that this pretended 
merchant, this Mr. George Penne, was the most 
notorious kidnapper in the whole of Bristol; that 
he was always raking the prisons of rogues and 
sending them abroad for sale on the Plantations; 
that at this time he was looking to make a great 
profit, because there were so many prisoners that | 
all could not be hanged, but most must be either | 
flogged and sent about their business, or else sold 
to him and his like for servitude. “ As for any 
money paid for your passage,” he went on, “I 
assure you, Madam, upon my honor, that nothing 
at all has been paid by him ; nor has he provided 
you with any change of clothes or provisions of 
any kind for the voyage; nor hath be asked or 
bu. gained for any better treatment of you on 
board than is given to the rogues below; and 
that, Madain,” he added, “is food of the coarsest, 
and planks, for sleep, of the hardest. The letter 
which you have shown me is a mere trick. I do 
not think there is any such person in Boston. It 
is true, however, that there is a family of your 
name in Boston, and that they are substantial 
merchants. I make no doubt that as he hath 
treated you, so he will treat vour friends; and 
that all the money which he has taken from you 
will remain in his own pocket.” 

“Then,” I eried, * what am I to do? 
look for help?” 

“Tis the damnedest villain !” cried the Captain, 
swearing after the profane way of sailors. “ When 
next I put in at the Port of Bristol, if the Mon- 
mouth scare be over, I will take care that all the 
world shall know what he hath done. But, in- 
deed, he will not care. The respectable merchants 
have nothing to say with him—he is now an open 
Catholic, who was formerly concealed in that re- 
ligion. Therefore he thinks his fortune is at the 
flood. But what is to be done, Madam 2” | 

“ Indeed, Sir, | know not.” 

He considered awhile. His face was rough, | 
and colored like a ripe plum with the wind and | 
the sun; but he looked honest, and he did not, 
like Mr, Penne, pretend to shed tears over my 
misfortunes. 

‘Those who join rebellions,” he said, but not 
unkindly, “ generally find themselves out in their 
reckoning in the end. What the deuce have gen- 
tlewomen’ to do with the pulling down of Kings! 
I wayrant, now, you thought you were doing a 
grand thing, and so you must needs go walking 
with those pretty fools the Maids of Taunton ! 
Well, ‘tis past praying for, George Penne is such 
a villain that keel-hauling is too good for him 
Flogged through the fleet at Spithead he should 
be. Madam, I am not one who favors rebels; | 
yet you cannot sleep and mess with the scum 
down yonder. ’Twould be worse than inhuman 
—their talk and their manners would kill you. 
There is a cabin aft which you can have. The 
furniture is mean, but it will be your own while 
you are aboard, You shall mess at my table if 
you will sohonor me. You shall have the liberty 
of the quarter-deck. I will also find for yon, if 
I can, among the women aboard, one somewhat 
less villanous than the rest, who shall be your 
grumeta, as the Spaniards say—your servant, that 
is—to keep your cabin clean and do your bidding. 
When we make Barbadoes there is no help for 
it, but you must go ashore with the rest and take 
your chance.” 

This was truly generous of the Captain, and I 
thanked him with all my heart. He proved as 
good as his word, for though he was a hard man, 
who duly maintained discipline, flogging his pris- 
oners with rigor, he treated me during the whole 
voyage with kindness and pity, never forgetting 
daily to curse the name of George Penne and 
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drink to his confusion. 

The voyage lasted six weeks. At first we had 
rough weather with heavy seas and rolling waves. 
Happily I was not made sick by the motion of 
the ship, and could always stand upon the deck 
and look at the waves (a spectacle, to my mind, 
the grandest in the whole world). But, I fear, 
there was much suffering among the poor wretch 
es—my fellow-prisoners. They were huddled and 
crowded together below the deck; they were all 
sea-sick ; there was no doctor to relieve their suf- 
ferings, nor were there any medicines for those 
who were ill. Fever presently broke out among 
them, so that we buried nine in the first fort- 
night of our voyage. After this, the weather 
growing warm and the sea moderating, the sick 
mended rapidly, and soon all were well again. 

I used to stand upon the quarter-deck and 
look at them gathered in the waist below. Nev- 
er had I seen such a company. They came, I 
heard, principally from London, which is the 
rendezvous or head-quarters of all the rogues in 
the country. They were all in rags—had any 
one among them possessed a decent coat it would 
have been snatched from his back the very first 
day; they were dirty from the beginning; many 
of them had cuts and wounds on their heads 
gotten in their fights and quarrels, and these 
were bound about with old clouts; their faces 
were not fresh-colored and rosy, like the faces of 
our honest country lads, but pale,and sometimes 
covered with red blotches, caused by their evil 
lives and their hard drinking; on their foreheads 
was clearly set the seal of Satan. Never did I 
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behold wickedness so manifestly stamped upon 
the human countenance, Th ike 
keys for their knavish and thievish tricks. 1 
stole everything that they could hand upo 
pieces of rope, the sailors’ knives when they could 
get them, even the marlinspikes if they were left 
about. When they were caught and flogged they 
would make the ship terrible with their shrieks, 
being cowards as prodigious as they were thieves. 
They lay about all day ragged and dirty on deck, 
in the place assigned to them, stupidly sleeping, 
or else silent and dumpish, except for some of 
the voung fellows who gambled with cards—I 
know not for what stakes—and quarrelled over 
the game and fought. It an amusement 
among the sailors to make these lads fight on the 
forecastle, promising a 
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victor. For this miserable prize they would fight 
with the greatest fury and desperation, even bit 
ing one another in their rage, while the sail 
clapped their hands and encou i thei t 
it is that the common sort do still delight them- 


selves with sport so brutal. On shore these fel- 


lows would be rejoicing In cock-fights and bull- 
on board they baited the prisoners, 


baitings: 
were pl 


There the | twenty or 
thirty women, the sweepings of the Bristol streets. 
They, too, would fight as readily as the men, un- 
til the Captain forbade it under penalty of a flog- 
ging. These women were to the full as wicked 


among soners 





as the men; nay, their language was worse, inso- 
much that the verv sailors would stand aghast to 
hear the blasphemies they uttered, and would 
even remonstrate with them, saying, “ Nan,” ot 
“ Poll’—they were all Polls Nuns—-** ’tis 
enough to cause the shiv to be struck with light- 
ning! Wilt sink the ship’s 
company with your foul tongue ?” But the prom- 
ise of a flogging kept them from fighting. Men, 
I think, will brave anything for a moment’s grati 
fication ; but not even the most hardened woman 
will willingly risk the pain of the whip 

The Captain told me that of these convicts, of 
whom every year whole ship-loads are taken to 


and 


Give over, now! 


Virginia, to Jamaica, and to Barbadoes, not one 
in a hundred ever returns. “For,” he said, “the 
work exacted from them is so severe, with so 
much exposure to a burning sun, and the fare is 
so hard, that they fall into fevers and calentures, 
And besides the dangers from the heat and the 
bad food, there is a drink called rum, or arrack, 
which is distilled from the juice of the sugar- 
cane, and another drink called ‘ mobbie, distilled 


from potatoes, which inflames their blood and 
causes many to die before their time. Moreover, 
the laws are harsh, and there is too muel: flogging 
and branding and hanging. 
into despair, and in that condition of 
under the first illness which seizes on them 
“Captain,” I said, “ you forget that Ia 
to become one of these poor wretches.” 
The Captain swore lustily that on his return he 
would seek out the villain Penne and break his 
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neck for him. Then he assured me that the dif 
ference between myself and the common herd 
would be immediately recognized; that a rebel 
is not a thief, and must not be so treated: and 
that I had nothing to fear—nay, that he himself 


would say what he could in my 


favor But he 
entreated me with the utmost vehemence to send 
home an account of where I was and w 





enduring to such of my friends as might have 
either money to relieve me from servit ide or in 
terest to procure a pardon. Alas! I had no 
friends. Mr. Boscorel, I knew full well, would 
move heaven and earth to help me; but he could 


not do that without his son finding out where I 
was, and this thought so moved me that I im- 
plored the Captain to tell no one who I was or 
what was my history; and for greater persuasion, 
I revealed to him those parts of my history which 
I had hitherto concealed, namely, my marriage, 
and the reason of that rash step and my flight. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I would that I had the 
power of revenging these foul wrongs. For them, 
I swear, I would kidnap both Mr. George Penne 
and Mr. Benjamin Boscorel; and, look you, I would 
make them mess with the scum and the sweep- 
ings whom we carry for’ard; and I would sell 
them to the most inhuman of the planters, by 
whom they would be daily beaten and cuffed and 
flogged, or, better still, would cause them to be 
sold at Havana to the Spaniards, where they 
would be employed, as are the English prisoners 
commonly by that cruel people, namely, in fetch- 
ing water under negro overseers. I leave you to 
imagine how long they would live, and what ter- 
rible treatment they would receive.” 

So it was certain that I was going to a place 
where I must look for very little mercy, unless I 
could buy it, and where the white servant was re- 
garded as worth so many years of work; not so 
much as a negro, because he doth sooner sink 
under the hardships of his lot; while the negro 
continues frolick and lusty, and marries and has 
children, even though he has to toil all day in 
the sun, and is flogged continually to make him 
work with the greater heart. 

Among the women on board was a young wo- 
man, not more than eighteen or thereabout, who 
was called Deb. She had no other name. Her 
birthplace she knew not; but she had run about 
the country with some tinkers, whose language 
she said is called “ Shelta” by those people 
talk They sold her in Bristol ; 
after which her history is one which, I learn, is 
common in towns. When the Captain bade her 
come to the cabin, and ordered her to obey me in 
whatsoever I commanded, she looked stupidly at 
him, shrinking from him if he moved, 
was accustomed (which was, indeed, the case) to 
I made her first 


clothes. 


This 
she could still 





as if she 
be beaten at every word, 
herself and wash het This done, she 
slept in my cabin, and, as the Captain promised, 
became my servant. At first she was not only 
afraid of ill treatment, but she would wilfully 
lie; she purloined things and hid them ; she told 
me so many tales of her past life, all of them dif- 
ferent, that I could believe none. Yet when she 
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“WHEN I CAME TO MY SENSES THE 


presently found out that I was not going to beat her, and that the 
Captain did never offer to cuff or kick her (which the poor wretch 
expected), she left off telling falsehoods, and became as handy, 
obliging, and useful a creature as one could desire. She was a 
great, strapping girl, black-eyed and with black hair, as strong as 
any man, and a good-looking creature as well, to those who like 
great women 


This Deb, when, I say, she 
tell me her true 


ceased to be 
which was, I 


afraid of me, began to 
history, 


suppose 
because she seemed 


x only remarkable 
not to know that it was shameful and wicked 
She lived, as the people among whom she had been bron; 
lived, without the least leed, no 
heathen savage could be more without religion than the tinkers 
and gypsies on the road. 


rht up 





sense or knowledge of God: in 


They have no knowledge at all; they 
are born; they live; they die; they are buried in a hedge-side, and 
are forgotten. It was surprising to me to find that any woman 
could grow up in a Christian country so ignorant and so uncared- 
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GAVE ME A GLASS OF CORDIAL, AND 


for. Inthe end she showed every mark of penitence, and fell into 
a godly and pious life 

My Captain continued in the same kindness toward me through 
voyage—suffering me to mess at his table, where the pro- 
were plain but wholesome, and encouraging me to talk 
to him, taking pleasure in my simple conversation. In the morn- 
ings, when, with a fair wind and full sail, the ship ploughed 
through the water, while the sun was hot overhead, he would 
make me a seat with a pillow in the shade, and would then en- 
treat me to tell him about the rebellion and our flight 
Down. 
own conversation with his sailors was overmuch garnished with 
profane oaths), listening with grave face. And sometimes he 
would ask me questions about the village of Bradford Orcas, my 
mother and her wheel, Sir Christopher and the Rector, showing 
a wonderful interest in everything that I told him. It was strange 
to see how this man, hard as he was with the prisoners (whom it 


visions 


slack 


Or he would encourage me in serious talk (though his 
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ME SIT DOWN ON A _ GUN-CARRIAGE.” 


was necessary to terrify, otherwise they might mutiny), could be so 
gentle toward me, a stranger, and a costly one too, because he was 
at the expense of maintaining me for the whole vovage, and the 
whole time being of good manners, never rude or rough, or offer- 
ing the least freedom or familiarity—a thing which a woman in 
my defenceless position naturally fears. 
more respect unto a queen. 

One evening at sunset, when we had been at sea six weeks, he 
came to me as I was sitting on the quarter-deck and pointed to 
what seemed a cloud in the west. “Tis the island of Barbadoes,” 
he said. ‘“ To-morrow, if this wind keeps fair, we shall make the 
Port of St. Michael’s, which some call the Bridge, and then, Madam, 
alas !’—he fetched a deep sigh—“ I must put you ashore, and part 
with the sweetest companion that ever sailed across the ocean.” 

He said no more, but left me as if he had other things to say but 
stifled them. Presently the sun went down, and darkness fell upon 


He could not have shown 


the waters; the wind also fell, and the sea was smooth, so that 
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there was a great silence. “To-morrow,” I thought, “we shall 
reach the port, and I shall be landed with these wretches, and sent, 
perhaps, to toil in the fields.” But vet my soul was upheld by the 
vision which had been granted to me upon the Black Down Hills, 
and I feared nothing. This I can say without boasting, because I 
had such weighty reasons for the faith that was in me. 

The Captain presently came back to me. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ suffer me to open my mind to you.” 

“ Sir,’ I told him, “ there is nothing which I could refuse you, 
saving my honor.” 

“T must confess,” he said, “I have been torn in twain for love 
of you, Madam, ever since you did me the honor to mess at my ta- 
ble. Nay, hear me out, and I have beeu minded a thousand times 
to assure you, first, that your marriage is no marriage, and that you 
have not indeed any husband at all; next, that since you can never 
vo back to your old sweetheart, ‘tis better to find another who 
would protect and cherish you; and thirdly, that I am ready—ay, 
and longing !—now to become your husband and protector, and 
to love you with all my heart and soul.” 

“Sir,” I said, “I thank you for telling me this, which indeed I 
did not suspect. But I am (alas! as you know) already marrici— 
even though my marriage be no true one—and can never forget 
the love which I still must bear to my old sweetheart. Where- 
fore I may not listen to any talk of love.” 

“Tf,” he replied, “ you were a woman after the common pattern, 
you would right gladly east aside the chains of this marriage cere- 
mony. But, Madam, you are a saint; therefore I refrained.” He 
sighed. “I confess that I have been dragged as by chains to lay 
myself at your feet. Well, that must not be.” He sighed again, 
“Yet I would save you, Madam, from the dangers of this place. 





The merchants and planters do, for the most part, though gentle 
men of good birth, lead debauched and ungodly lives, and I fear 
that, though they may spare you the hardships of the field, they 
may offer you other and worse indignities.” 

I answered in the words of David: “The Lord hath delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear: He 
will deliver me out of the hand of the Philistines.” 

“Nay; but there is a way: you need not land at all. It is but 
a seratch of the pen, and I will enter your name among those who 
died upon the voyage. There will be no more inquiry, any more 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES—EVELYN COLLEGE. 
ber xee, who have followed the development of Evelyn College 

have been impressed with the thought that what is to be 
will be, and we who are merely used as a means to an end have 
only to do what comes next to our hands, and wait for the coming 
of the inevitable. 

Many questions have been asked and much curiosity expressed 
as to the formation of the original plan. To establish a college 
for women at Princeton, in the eyes of many the most conserva- 
tive of places, was regarded as simply audacious ; but the thought 
sprang into being in full detail without premeditation. Evelyn 
College as it stands now is precisely what Evelyn College was as 
it existed in the minds of those most interested before a step had 
been taken toward its establishment. 
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EVELYN COLLEGE.—From a PuHoroGrarn spy Pacu Brotuers. 


To explain how forcibly the scheme impressed itself upon those 
to whom it was first confided, how it gradually came to be talk- 
ed about as a possibility, how circumstances and coincidences 
developed it into a probability until it finally became a reality—all 
this would be wearisome. The idea as it first presented itself was 

ge for women situated in a university town, where 
the advantages provided for young men could be utilized; each 
department of instruction to be under the supervision of the head 
of that department in the university; all the lectures and exami- 
nations in the full collegiate course to be given by the professors 
in the university; the recitations in each department to be con- 
ducted by teachers chosen with the approbation of the professor 
in charge. 

But not only was it intended that Evelyn should be a place where 
young women could pursue a college course under equtal advan- 
tages with young men, it was also designed that those who did 
not desire a collegiate course could here have full college advan- 
tages in those special studies which ave considered necessary in the 
education of every girl; and still further, that at Evelyn the home 
life and social atmosphere should be such that whether the stu- 
dents were to go through college or not, they should be fitted for 
any social position to which they might be called. 

The musie and art schools were to be arranged after the same 
design as the other departments, the direction intrusted to the first 
musicians and artists in New York city, and the under teachers to 
be chosen by them. Conversation in French and German was to 
be required in the family. 

The lectures and recitations were to be held at the college, and 
not in the university buildings, except when it might be necessary 
to make use of museums, libraries, and laboratories. It would then 
be left to the professors in charge to arrange times when the 
apparatus was not in use by the young men. — It will thus be seen 
that any special or post-graduate course possible to the young men 








at the university would also be possible to the young women at 
Evelyn. All this was to be accomplished without introducing any- 
thing of the nature of co-education. But great care would have 
to be taken not to separate too much the two colleges, or to let 
either young men or young women feel that they were forcibly kept 
apart. It was therefore desirable that a comfortable and attrac- 
tive home should be made for the girls, where they could receive 
their friends at suitable times and under proper chaperonage. 

The advan- 
tages to be obtained there were greater than anywhere else except 
at Cambridge or New Haven, the intellectual atmosphere could 
not fail to exert au influence upon the minds of the young girls, 
and the interests of those most deeply concerned had centred for 
many years in the educational institutions of this venerable college 
town, 


Princeton was the place chosen, for many reason’, 


Much doubt, however, was expressed about the choice. 
Princeton was too small a place ; there were too many young men 
there; it was swallowed up in the interests of the university, and 
there was no room for the education of women; it was too con- 
servative; the consent of the authorities of the university would 
be required, “and,” said one of the most enthusiastic friends of 
the enterprise, himself one of the college authorities, “it will take 
you five years to push it through the Board of Trustees.” On the 
other side, it was urged by many leading minds that such an in- 
stitution must in time come to be established in Princeton, and 


the sooner it was undertaken the better. Great caution was ex- 








ercised before the decision was finally made Dr 


McCosh 


favorable to the 


was 
consulted, and although not altogether 
his advice 
sors and trustees could be 
that the Board of 
rrustees of Evelyn was followed to the letter, and wise 


idea, yet 
was to go on with it, if the consent of certain profes 
Also the advice which he 


time concerning the management of 


obtained, 
gave at 
and whole 
some advice it has proved to be. The 
McCosh thought 
Neither was any serious objection raised in 


interest of 


those whose 
approbation Dr necessary was easily gained 


the Board of Ti 


from the professors as 


ustees 
to such assistance might be needed 
Resolutions were adopted to the effect that any help could be given 
to Evelyn College by the Princeton Faculty which did not interfere 
with their duties in the university. A certified copy of thes 


lutions is now preserved in Evelyn records 


reso- 


The prospectus, issued in February, 1887, made a flutter of ex- 
citement throughout Princeton. A new 
was hailed with delight in the quiet little town. The ery of the 
university students, ** Eva, Eva, l-y-n, Eva, Eva, let me in!” was 
composed months before Evelyn College was in existence. Ev 


topic of public interest 


erything that the imagination of man or woman could invent 
was said for and against the new enterprise. But it had friends 
stanch and true, and it lived and prospered. <A 
found admirably adapted to the purpose. A long rambling house, 
called by those who built it ‘The Family Roof,” it 
a family roof to the happy girls now within its 
There are no sacred rooms of state, but in furnishing and ar 
rangement the effort has been to make it an artistic and beauti 
ful home, free to all, as belonging to one family. On Friday af 
first floor, which all connect ex suite, are 
thrown open, and the older girls, 


building was 





proves indeed 


gathered 


walls 


ternoon the rooms on the 


with the consent of their parents, 





and under the chaperonage 
ceive their friends. English is spoken, and 


and evening play and not work is the 


principals, are permitted to re 





during the afternoon 


t rule. The stand taken by 
the authorities to prevent disturbance from the students of th 
university is to make Evelyn an attractive place, and never to i: 
vite within its doors any who show a disposition to give annoyance 


It is only due to the young men to say tl 





it has not been ne 
cessary to enforce this rule except in one or two instanees, Ths 
pretty and chivalrous respect with which Evelyn is treated upon 
all occasions causes some surprise and much pleasure to Princeton 
people. 

The lectures given during the past year have been received by 
the girls with much enthusiasm. <A special course in English lit 
erature was delivered by Dr. Murray, and perhaps a better tribute 
could not be given to the Dean’s work at Evelyn than 
the words of “While Dr. M 
am all the time so afraid that he will stop.’ Th 
not confined to the collegiate and special departments. 


to repeat 
ry Is talking, I 


one of his class: 





lectures ale 
The pre 
paratory school has the advantage of a course upon general history 
by Dr. Moffat. 


the year, and are of great value in the preparatory work 


These lectures are given twice a week throughout 
As occa- 
sion arises other courses will be provided in this department. 
Evelyn College has now begun her second year of work. 
has doubled her number of regular students, she has lived down 


She 


the objections made to her ex stence, and it is confidently antici- 
pated that she will surmount all obstacles which may arise in fu- 
ture, until our country shall come to speak with equal pride « 
the sons and of the daughters of Princeton 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A oLeRGyYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[ Adv.) 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at ail 


seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore 
rhroat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes, 
i the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. Brown 


& Sons, on the wrapper.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mes. Winstow's Soornina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarri@a. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adbv,} 





Lapies of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 
8 2 Cosmetic Soap for whitening the hands. 
Seut, postpaid, 25 cts. Box 2148, N. ¥.—[{Adv.] 








Bornetr’s Cocoatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair,.—[Ad.] 





Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravoring Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.] 





ADVE RTISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 









oe: BAKER’S 
>a bredklast Cocoa. 






Ral = Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


ALLCOCK’S 
Porous Plasters 


The valuable curative properties of 


A.tcock’s Porous Puasters are due to 
the employment of the highest medical 
skill. 


vegetable, and in ingredients and method 


and chemical They are purely 


have never been equalled; safe, quick, 


and effective in their action, they do 


not burn or blister, but soothe and relieve | 


while curing, and can be worn without 
causing pain or inconvenience. 

Do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. All other so-called Porous Plasters 
are worthless imitations, made to sell on 
the reputation of ALLCock’s. 


Ask for Allcock’s, and let no 
explanation or solicitation induce you to 


acce pt a substitute. 


CHICAGO AND DENVER EXPRESS. 

Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railway an- 
nounces that in connection with the Union Pacific 
Railway they have established a through line be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, equipped with elegant 
Wagner and Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers. The 
Denver Express will leave Chicago daily, via the 
Northwestern at 1.15 P.M., aud arrive in Denver 
early the second morning, and returning will 


leave Denver at 9.25 P.M., and arrive in Chicago | 


at noon the second day. 
This through service between Chicago and 
Denver will commend itself 


forts to be derived from making the journey in 


turough sleeping-cars 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











to well - posted | 
travellers appreciating the advantages and com- | 
| 
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- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


fovat Baking Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


The Loveliest Skin. 


Tue Wurrest, Crearest, Sorrest, Purrsr Skin, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced by 
that greatest of all Skin Beautitiers and Purifiers, 

the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparabie as a Skin 
Soap, unequalled for the 
Toilet and Bath, and ab- 
solutely pure, and without 
a rival as an Infantile Skin 
Soap. Delicately medi- 
cated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, astonishingly effec- 








popularity, as evidenced by 


a sale greater than that of all other medicated toilet 
soaps in the world combined. Sveld throughout the 
civilized world 

Porrer Dnve & Curmioan Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for ‘‘How to Purify aud Beautify the Skin.” 


i> 








The Paris bustle has more shelf than formerly, to 
| support the drapery, and our latest LANGTRY is 
modelled after this last Paris style. Be sure to ask 
for LANGTRY, only perfect folding bustle. 

For sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


PRICE, PER MAIL, 50 CENTS. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 86 Leonard St, New Yor 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Years Before the Public. 
TNEQUALLED IN 


| Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE &€& CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2 E. Baltimore St. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space 


THE NEW BOOK. 


“The Human Foot, the Art of Covering and 
Protecting It,” by William Beneke, is a work of 
ninety pages, with illustrations, expensively bound 
in boards. It will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25e. Bros., 199 and 201 
Canal Street. 


yy 








Beneke 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FkeEeE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Use it every night 


with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin and im- 


proved complexion. 
pure, bland, healing, and grateful to the senses 


of infants and the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 


Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., 


offensive perspirations, etc. 25 cents. 


Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. 


It is absolutely 
It is the best soap for washing the delicate skin 
It prevents Chapping, Chafing, and 


aud is an invaluable antiseptic, and purifier for 
Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., {00 Fulton St., N.Y. 


tive, it enjoys unheard-of 


112 Fifth Avenue. 
1 





TRIMMINGS 


Black Persian, Lynx, Fox, Seal-skin, 
Sable, etc., etc., in various widths and at 
exceedingly low prices. Orders by mail, 
or information desired, will receive spe- 
cial and prompt attention. When cus- 
tomers are known to the house, or sat- 
isfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


C. G. 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








L. SHAW, 


‘AN “OAV UIQ9 AVON 
‘390438 UPL ISOM FC. 


Just received a large assortment of the most beau- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hair, excelling all ever 
seen before. Will be retailed at wholesale prices, 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 

The Skeleton Bang (Patented Novy. 15, 1887). 

The Skeleton Wig, «!! so lifelike and beauti- 
ful, will deceive the closest observer. 

Medicated Gloves wil! bleach and soften the 
hands, will remove roughness and redness, positively 
not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 

The Medicated Mask removes wrinkles, 
simples, and blackheads from the face; recommended 
eminent physicians; price, complete, $2.00. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
for the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively not injurious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, exquisite as the blush of the rose, $1.00 
and $1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe 
ders in three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Alburnine will change the 
hair without injary to that Beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per hottle. 


Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 


Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the Best artists 
in the World, on the premises. 

These preparations will be sent on receipt of price | 
by mail or express to all parts of the world. 








IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


“ Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.”’ 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values — Pricés in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
* How to Furnish Our American Homes ’’—sent on 
application. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
inan American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connois:eur.” 


PEERLESS DYES ftsstSatecins. 














Noenol) 
Conttell le # 


RICH LACES. 


“POINT GAZE,” POINT DE VENICE. 
Duchesse Point Bridal Veils. 
Flouncings, Handkerchiefs, Searfs, etc. 
WHITE AND COLORED 
MOUSSELINE SOIE ALL-OVERS, 


and Flouncings with Trimmings to Match. 


NOVELTIES. 
NETS, GAZE, AND TULLE, 
For Evening and Ball Dresses. 


. i 
Sroadevary A | 9th dl. 








In the High Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 


Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 





uke 


IMPORTERS OF DRY GOODS. 


Autumn and Winter Costumes. 


Our Mail Order Department, under the man- 
ageinent of experienced hands, executes orders 
from all parts of the country. 


Samples Promptly Mailed to any Address. 


N26K28 Cheoluwt Sr 


DPitadelphia 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BE: 
18 THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
_. three colors. 
The BES 














children and 
ults, 

For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 





ee at 


wo ees & average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 

; $10 Broadway, New York. 











OPPIN In New York of all kinds 
SH by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., withont charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Ssi"iizis 


. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ York. 
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C.C, SHAYNE 


FORRIER, 103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 
OFFERS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 


A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 
popular style i. introduced. Ladies who have seen 
it have ordered it in preference to all other styles. It 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 

t®~ ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 

Gentlemen’s Seal-skin and Far-lined Overcoats, Seal- 
akin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and 
Paletots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments. 

Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 


We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 
deal only in re liable and durable goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St., 


where rent is cheap—one-third of uptown or Broad- | 


way prices—we can afford and do sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


(, C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. ; | 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 193 STATE ST. 


Extraordinary Bargains 
=]; 


ALEXANDER GIRAUD’S 
BLACK 
Moire Francaise. 


We have purchased from one of the best 
Lyons manufacturers a fine line of the best 
quality of Moire Frangaise, and offer 


The $1.25 Quality for 89c, 
29 1.35 » ie - 99c. 
“ DO ss “ $1.09 
“ 1.65 “ “ 1.19 
= 1.75 = s 1.29 
“ 2.00 “ “ 1.39 
” 3.50 - bi 2.00 


RIDLEYS, 


Grand Street, New York. 


LADIES’ GLOAKS 


AND LONG GARMENTS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT. 


The new BRETON, LA TOSCA, and RUSSIAN 
WRAPS, choice .stripes, plaids, also in plain 
cloth, all colors, Gobelin, Ox Blood, Royal Blue, 
and Sage. 





IMPORTED JACKETS, with and without vests. 





LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE NEWMARKETS, 
$9.75 and $14.00. 
FINE ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, 
25.00, 
. FINE ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, 
satin-lined, $12.00. 
| MISSES’ ALL-WOOL CLOTH CLOAKS, cape 
| and belt, $3.90. 
MISSES’ CHEVIOT CLOTH JACKETS, $3.50. 


$8.00. 


DRESS COODS. 


LADIES’ 
and colors 56-inches wide, splendid value, 42c. 
yard. 

ALL-WOOL FRENCH LADIES’ CLOTHS, all 
colors, fine quality, at $1.25. 

BLACK ALL-WOOL ARMURES, in various 
designs, 40-inches wide, at 39c. yard; real value, 
70e- 


| SEAL-SKINS. 


FINE SEAL NEW MARKETS and RAGLANS, 
55, 56, 57 inches long, at $195, $225, and $250. 

FINE SEAL SACQUES, 40 and 42 inches long, 
$119, $125, and $145. 

FINE ENGLISH SEAL WALKING-COATS, 
32 and 38 inches long, $95, $105, and $115. 
| MUFFS, BOAS, LADIES’ AND MEN’S SEAL 
| CAPS AND HATS. 
FUR ROBES, MATS, RUGS, FUR TRIM- 
MINGS. 


QUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Fall number of 154 pages and containing 
over 2000 beautiful Illustrations of the goods in 
our 85 departments, with prices, will be mailed 
on receipt of 5c. 





} 
| 
| 
| Subscription only 50c. a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. 


DamedsSons 


VALUES IN 





STERLING 


An unusual opportunity to buy fine qualities } 


of Moire at the price of common. 
New Catalogue Free on Application, 


PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


Le Boutillier | ©" 2d 


Street, 


Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
3y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
hell nnvgee iaeesnnienel tas restion and nutrition, 


and by a careful application of the fine properties of 


well-selectee, Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our brenk- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifie d with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England, 


BEAUTY & ITS PRESERVATION. 


A hand-},ook of inestimable value for either sex for 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any 
address on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. POMPADOUR 
TOILET CO., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 


The only 
medicine 
known that 


will cure M anous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine = used it in his private practice twenty 
he and inevery case of any kind of Croup it 
as never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
= rmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
ice, Oc. per box. C. A. Bripin, M.D, Jamaica, N.Y 








BLACK SILKS. 


In the hiahest class productions of each and 


every qrade we are offering value unsurpassed, 


Faille Francaise, soft and heavy, 24 inches wide, 
9S8e yard, 
at $1 25 and be convinced of their merit 

Also, full line of higher grades 

A splendid assortinent of latest Novelties in 
Fancy Jigured stripes, with Armure and Moire 
¢ffects 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST., N. Y. 





The finest Meat- Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


MISSES’ FINE IMPORTED PLAITED COATS, | 


ALL-WOOL SUITINGS in black | 


Only compare them with goods offered | 





across label. 


| Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London, 





ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. 


WATCH FOR THE a 
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Co 
Somes. of tin cans. 


corns on ncorensraon CHASE & SANBORN. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL — REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROW 


RAND COFF FE: 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 








JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called Tne Aristocratic 


of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 


CRUSADE BLEND #0550 snintst gests, 

vory and aromatic high grade 
coffees. Warranted not to contain a oe e 
suit your taste as no other coffee will 


io bean, and guaranteed to 
, ata moderate price. Always 


packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 


E We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. 


But to give consumers an 


opportunit: x of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 


receipt of 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 


Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 94 BROAD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 





WON 


F itaanslonehia of 





Miss M. E. Orn. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 
*Both Miss 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


REMINGTON 


GOLD MEDAL 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


“On General Writing—law, 


STAND. ul RD 
TY PEWRITER, 


the World, 





ReMInGTon. 


evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 
Orr and Mr. MeGurrir 


used the Remington Typewriter 





GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


8a ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE FOR 


Ladies’ Extra Quality MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
Vests and Drawers, all sizes, silk trimmed, worth 75c. 


each; at 42c. each. 
Ae. 

FANCY VELVETS, New Stripes and Checks, Rich 
colorings, pure silk fuce, cost to import $2.00 per yar 
our price, 69c 

iJ 
69e. 


50-inch FRENCH BROADCLOTHS, Sponged and 
Shrunken, ready for use, worth $1.75; new winter 


| shades at 59c. ; 
S9c, 

Rich VIENNA CHENILLE PORTIERES, ful! width 
and length, best quality, worth $10.00 per pair; out 
price, $7.50. 

$7.50 


Men's Fancy SILK SCARFS, Latest Shapes, Knots 
and Four-in-Hand, worth 35c.; at 19c. each. 


19¢. 


Extra Heavy LINEN TOWELS, Crepe Weave, extra 
large size (24x45), worth 2lc. each; at 13g¢c. each. 


13%e. 


New Catalogue mailed Free on application. All 
mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 


Le Boutilier Bros. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $29 : full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 





| James MeGreery & Co, 


| Are making this week a spe- 
cial exhibit of goods for Even- 
_ing Dresses. 

The assortment includes Su- 
rahs, Peau de Soie, Faille Fran- 
caise, and Armure weaves, in 
all the delicate shades, in plain 
fabrics, as well as brocaded, 
and interwoven with metal. 

Australian and China Crepes, 
Mousseline de Soie, and Crepe 
de Chine, ornamented with 
pearland tinsel loops and drops, 
in the shades most effective in 
the gas-light. 

These goods are of exquisite 
texture and moderate in price; 
samples will be furnished on 
application or by mail. 

Orders by mail or express 
carefully executed. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and Ilth S¢., 
New York. 


Nani- 
ne ean P30, 


and The thivee best yp 3 \o 


wind ave NViss 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 


r vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.5: 
It is the yroug hly pract ical ;it is perfectly reliat | 

is marvellously comprehensive; it is copious! 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing g with goc 
book that all houseke ep . 
JARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
M. REE TING GU tinea 1. r2zmo, ¢ 

$r. 


Vhis is one of the most pe t Cook Li 















is just the 


ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts ‘and it ms of i 
struction The directions are clear and cor -agggier Fr 


chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. 


JARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 
100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa's 
popular book places THe AuTHorITY on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of eve ryone, 
Over 100,000 Parloa Cook t Be ooks have been sold. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


| ESTES & LAURIA 7, Boston, Masa 
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\ \\ \ \ 
AN UNLUCKY SHOT. ALAN RRA \ 
*“T won a bet from Barrows the other day in a very AN \ \ AUN \\\\ 
curious way,” remarked Mr. Hoskins, as he sat down Y's M N & SAY 
by the club window. “IT bet him a tenner that he \ ‘ NS SA 
couldn't hit a barn door with a revolver at ten paces. NINN \ 





He bet he could, and would vou believe it, when he 
fired, the bullet went through a big knot hole in the 
middle of the door without touching.” 
stejiieiisemmen 
WHAT SHE DIDN’T WANT. 

“George,” said the fond young girl, ‘I believe 
thoroughly in economy, but there is one mistake I 
don’t want you to make. There is a French Copper 
Ring that is much talked about in the papers, and I 
want to say to you now that I won't wear one.” 

* All right, dear,” says George; “I'll get youa gold 
ring with a solitaire carat in it 

ES 
HE HAD BEEN THERE. 

“Is this one of the proscenium boxes ?” asked the 
guileleas young maiden of the experienced young man 
who was showing ber over the Metropolitan Opera- 
house. 

‘*No; there are no proscenium boxes in this build- 
ing,’ he replied. ‘* They are all chatter boxes.” 

a 
A CHEAP COLLECTION. 

““There are many little ways,” said the curio col- 
lector, ‘to gratify one’s tastes in a very inexpensive 
manner, Now here in my collection, that piece of 
brocaded silk I cut from a chair in the Tuileries 
while my guide was not looking; that gold enam- 
elled spoon I picked up on the table in the Czar's 
ipartment in the palace at St. Petersburg; and that 
little Rubens over there I carried away from a gallery 
in Florence beneath my cloak. It all depends upon 
how you go at it whether collecting curios is expen- 
sive or not.” { 





a » 

A MISERABLE ERROR. 
A rurat journal quoting Jefferson's dictum, “ the 
only security for all is a free press,” electrified its 
readers by saying, “the only security for us is a free 


pass. 


SHOWER? 
“Ou, 





KNOWN TO THE FAMILY. 


BURROWSMITH. *“* Now, BUTTONS, GIVE THESE FLOW- 


ERS TO THE YOUNGEST Miss PRETTIBEL—REMEMBER, THE 
YOUNGEST Miss PRETTIBEL.” 
BUTTONS ( promptly). “ OH YES, SIR! 1 KNOW—THE ONE 


THEY TEASE ABOUT YOU.” 


Autograph collectors are informed that no signa- 
ture of Count Tolstoi is genuine without the hori- 
zontal colon over the * i.” 


Miss Brrezy. 
fitty dollars a w 


a 
Most of the English landlords are Conservatives— | 
terra bories as it were. | 


* Now, GAMPUS, REMEMBER, ONE YARD OF BLUE CALICO, 
POUNDS OF C SUGAR, AND A HAM: BUT YOU HAD BETTER 
THIS LIST; YOU KNOW HOW FOKGITFUL YOU BE.” 

“DON'T GIMME NO PAPER. | AIN'T GOT 580 
RECOMEMBER THREE THINGS,’ 


OLD BUT 


“WHAT EVER POSSESSED YOU, 











NOT 


HE MIGHT BE 
I THINK THERE'S NO DANGER 


UP IN ARITHMETIC 
Teaourr (of arithmetic 
“Tommy Twaddle may tell us 

what a league is.”’ 
Tommy (promptly). 
eight base-ball teams.” 


class) 


“A league is 
a Oe Ae 
NOT HIS FAULT. 


Sur. ** What a very high-bred look 


. Yes; he ought to. He's a 
boss baker.” 
en 
A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION, 


**Do you read all your stories over 
in proof, Scribuler?” asked Candi- 
aus, 

** Every one of them.” 

**And get $10 a column for them ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Two for the writing and eight for 
reading the proof, I suppose ?” 


areectenntifiecinmanase 
A QUESTION OF LOCALITY. 
“This is a very grave case, my 


man,” said a doctor, leaning over a 
wounded man in a hospital. 
**Is it really dangerous, doctor ?” 
“Very; you have’ been injured in 
» lumbar region.” 
“Now that’s just where you're off. 
I was never in Maine in my life. I 
got this wound in the Blue Mountain 
region.” 





—— 
IN FULL MEASURE. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Marrowfat to 
the partuer of his joys, “* have we any 
cider left 2” 

** Yes, Jolin,” 
‘*we huve an empty demijohn 

atari 

COMPLETE SUCCESS 

Youne Mr. Wacno (to Miss Breezy 
‘What are your views, Miss Breézy, 
in regard to the question, Is marriage 
a failure 2?” 


Miss Brerzy (of Chicago). “Why, I 


can't speak from experience, of course, Mr. Waldo, 
but I have a very dear friend who was married a year 
avo, and she has found it a delightful success.” 

Mr. Wapo. “She is happy, then 2?” 


“Oh, very, Mr. Waldo. Clara draws 


eek alimony.’ 


HE REMEMBERED. 

FOUR “LEMME SEE—FOUR 

TAKE SUGAR, A HALF-DOZEN HAMS 
BER ‘EM.” 

I KIN 










replied Mr. Marrow- | 


| 
| 








esatt-ts 


ATTRACTIVE. 

tUTH, TO LET MR, SPINNER GO OUT IN THIS THUNDER- 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 2” 

HE'S NOT ATTRACTIVE ENOUGH, YOU KNOW.’ 


HEALTH HINTS FOR AUTUMN. 

The wise man now remembers that it is well to 
wear three thicknesses of clothing at once so that his 
dress may be seasonable, and it is because we are a 
wise people that the majority of American citizens 
now appear clad in summer trousers, winter coats, and 
spripg overcoats, 


It is neither wise nor healthy to seek for autumn 
leaves in the vicinity of au anaconda’s nest 


Persons in delicate health should under no cireum- 
stances undertake a personal altercation with a robust 
tramp between the hours of 1 and 2 a.m. during the 
autumn months 


Cannel-coal does not give out a healthful degree 
of heat to young people living on a salary of $500 a 
year 


Young girls in society should restrict themselves in 
their indulgence in marsh-mallow drops to. three 
poundsaday, This suggestion is not made so much 
for the welfare of the young ladies as for that of the 
young. men in society who furnish the supply, which 
rarely equals the demand. 

pate Bir oe 
ONE LAST REQUEST. 

“My dear friend,” said the minister to the dying 
man, “it must be a source of great consolation to you 
as your end approaches to feel that you have always 
led a correct Christian life.” 

“Tt is, sir,” was the weak reply 

* And now,” went on the minister, gently, “is there 
anything more I can say to you; have you any last re- 
quest to make ?” 

“Yes,” responded the dying man, feebly ; “ will you 
please see that my diary is burned ?” 

Pegi ct ae 

The oyster never suffers from rheumatism, although 
the sheets which cover his bed are undeniably damp. 
Matare consideration cannot but convince the think- 
er that the oyster and man differ in many respects. 

> 

The monkeys of Tabasco are extremely impudent 
Perhaps this is the origin of the expression ** T 
co sauce.” 


labas- 
———— 
HOW COULD SHE HELP IT? 
“T pressed my suit as fervently as I knew how, but 
she would not hear it,” wailed Dadekins, 
““T don’t see how she could help hearing it—it’s such 
a loud suit,” replied his sympathetic friend with asug- 
gestive glance at Dudekin’s latest walking coat. 
——»——— 
Man is more or less of a paradoxical nature. When 
his health breaks down, he claims to be all broken up. 








POUNDS OF C CALICO, A YARD OF BLUE 
Tuar, | KNOWED I COULD RECOMEM- 


THE MUSICIAN AND HIS THREE NEIGHBORS, 
“The man that hath not music in himself, 





VOLUME XXI.,-NO. 46. 





Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 
Let no man trust him.” SUAKESPEARE. 


ee 
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ioe: $10 
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No. 1. PROVOCATION, 
DIRE INFATUATION 


No, 2. CONSULTATION 
SAD CONTINUATION 


orn See cantata 


gp EAT aga 1 Rite est 





NO. 4. PREPARATION, 
MANIAC DEesPERA- 
TION, 


No.3. DETERMINATION 
WITHOUT CONSIDER- 
ATION, 

















No. 6. OPERATION 
EXCITED CONSTERNA- 
TION. 


No. 5. DEMONSTRATION, 
INCITED OBSERVA- 
TION 





No 8S. EXULTATION 
DESERVED EXTERMINA- 
TION, 


No. 7. CONSUMMATION, 
DECIDED PROFANA- 

TION 
ee ne 


INSPIRATION, 
For a bit of bright verse, the editor said, 
He’d pay me five dollars or more; 
I wanted five dollars just then; so I fled 
To my sanctum, and let genius soar. 


I wrote the bright verse, and that editor rare 
Sent his check like a man for my wit. 
You can see the resalt in the bonnet TI wear; 
Aud as for the verse—this is it. A. W.R. 
sauclatehiliiagitiaiain 
A DELIGHTFUL EXISTENCE. 

“Td just like to go abroad and settle down in 
France.” said Mrs. Spriggins. “The life of a Parisite 


is so free from care and trouble !” 





ite 


ee 


ge ter 


< Senta 


ty 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
( Continued from page 781.) 
than after the other names, and then I can carry 
vou back with me to the Port of London, whither 
I am bound after taking in my cargo.” 

For a space I was sorely tempted. Then I re- 
flected. It would be, I remembered, by consent- 
ing to the Captain’s treachery toward his employ- 
ers, nothing less, that I could escape this lot. 

“No, Sir,” [said; “I thank you from my heart 
for all your kindness and for your forbearance ; 
but we may not consent together unto this sin. 
Again, I thank you; but I must suffer what is 
laid upon me.” } 

He knelt at my feet and kissed my hands, say- | 
ing nothing more; and presently I went to my 
cabin, and so ended my first voyage across the 
great Atlantic Ocean. In the morning, when I 
awoke, we were beating off Carlisle Bay, and I 
felt like unto one of those Christian martyrs of 
whom I have read, whom they were about to lead 
forth and cast unto the lions. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 





Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 

Fic. 1 is a blotter, which those of our readers 
who are interested in these South Kensington de- 
signs will recognize at once as similar in design 
and work to the couvrette illustrated in Bazar 
No. 42. It has a solidly darned ground on “ Ker- 
rimure twill””—a finely twilled linen, The design, | 
which is a conventional one, is left out; the out 
lines and veins of the leaves and flowers are put 
in with a second shade of the color as that. | 
used for darning the ground in well-defined stem | 


stitch, | 














Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 8T. 


LOUIS, 


THE P. COX 


same 


Fig. 2 is another blotter, embroidered on a white 
material, and here we have 
work design. 


an old English crewel- 
It is worked in outline with crewel, 
and then finished up by means of markings and 
“seeding” stitches, It may be done 
same color, or different colors may be 


all in the 
used, 





ADVERTISEMEN'’TIS. 


HOLIDAY ART WORK, 


Send for the current THE ART 
INTERCHANGE, which are full of good 
Xmas Novelties. 


line figures to paint or embroider on menu cards, 


Issues of 


designs for Lovely little out 


tojlet sets, doyleys, chair or sofa cushions. Tap 


estry painting figures, screen designs, 





FINE SHOES 
For Ladies and Children. 


For sale by the leading retailers 
throughout the country. 


GAFE APFE!NVESTMENTS 


painting designs for rose jar, panels, mirror, 


and game sets, ete., ete. 

Trial offer, 3 months, 6 numbers, commencing 
August llth and including 6 beautiful colored 
Wreck, 


srittany Fisherwomen, Nasturtiums, Pansy 


plates—Dutch boats, The Summer land- 
scape, 
Cup and Saucer—and innumerable black and 


white designs, many full working size—for 


Only $1.25. 


Sample copy, illustrated catalogue, and colored 


study of Pansies sent for 1ldc. in stamps (regular Capital, $750,000 
price, 30c.). Surplus, 400,470 





Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, va Mortgages negotisted, aggregating eas 768 818 
6,9 in force 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 West 22d Street, New York. 


358,162 
op12 paid, Sai0.4se 
“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK Interest paid aggregating - 31345,495 


Total paid to investors 8,755,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND ) MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, NSAS; 

New York Mang’r, HENRY’ orceumson 319 Broadway. 


| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


STOCKINGS. 
EP. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, | 
and wuneurpassed wearing 

wv qualities 
Mae“ None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send fur price-list. | 






TRADE MARK. 






elfie is the only unfailing 

my , " : ‘ remedy for removing perma- 

rhe Cleanfast Hosiery Co., nently all annoying distig~ 

927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N.Y. urements from. face and 
107 State St., Chicago. 419 West St., Boston. body, without injuring the 
Ski , Which neither torturons 


electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jurian, 48 BE. 20th St., N.Y. 





THE OLD STATEN ISLAND | 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


(Eistablished 1819.) | 


accomplish. 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 

Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 






rnggists or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores, 


THE WHITE TAR C€O., 125 Warren Street, N.Y. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a W "ASIII BL UF hi ive been fally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of honseke epers. Your 
eae ought to have it on sale. Ask him for Pa 

D.S.WILTBERGE R, Prop. 233 N, Second St., Phil., 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CUR’ f 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to by tt ir 
who wear their hair AD ‘$6 
most invigorating and re- up, according to size and color. 
freshing; a delightful addi- Beautifying =~ with prep’n 
tion to every toilet table, ‘ ; 2; the 

and @ most agreeable deo- 4 

dorizer.—Lady’s Pictorial. 
For Sale ied all First-Class Druggists. 


4 by Pecr’s Pat. Inpnoven 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 
w eS - m distinctly. 


‘om fortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, F Address 
= call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. pda Sis paper. 


Sold by d 
Soc. E. T. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
LAVENDER SALTS | 


We are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
pA the Crown Perfumerv 
.» of 177, New Bond S1., 
London, England. 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
invigorating Sinelling Salts. 
Here we havea delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 





Invigorating and Refreshing. 





ent C.0.D. 
the m’fr for Tl Tl ust’ d Price-Lista 
t.(Cent’l Music Hall)Ch: hicago 


SHORT- HAND: and type type-writing taught prac- | 
tically. Send for 


E.Burnham, 71 State- 





circular. 
MARY F. SEYMOUR, 38 Park Row, New York C ity. 


PEERLESS DYES fis.sfS.teinn. 








Endorsed by the heads of | 
Purest, and | 





| 
| 


Mme. Julian's Spe- | 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 785 


(0 


FOR THE ASKING 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
= WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW Your? 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 


IN MADE TO LOOK LK 
Xs %\ NEW, AT THE 


Ask to see the Habit 
Cloths Manufactured by 


Folwell Bro. & Co. 


SPINNERS & 
MANUFACTURERS, 





Lc 


ADDRESS *a\ LEAST EX- 
PHILADELPHIA. ANDNAME THis. \ ebay KN PENSE OF 
OF oe ’ PAPER PLAINLY \%& 4, TIME AND 
hese cloths are all wool of latest Se , 
crs xS 5 arb finish, steam | ON A POSTAL CARD, \ 4, ar 
= plod 90 i ee FMA AY SOA0G: ane NS 
shrunk, consequently retain their » 


THE MATERIAL WILL BE ™ 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 





shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible | ror 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A ~ 
to make a fabric for tailor-made | futt size Box WiLL BE SENT. 
suits. All genuine goods have the SOLD EVERYWHERE Sl 
firm name and picture of Colling- capes he 

wood Mills upon the ticket. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 





These cloths are to be found in nearly all first iss D 
Goods Stores. They are of three qualities, and la “witH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-cLeaneR 
€1 00, $1.25, and $1.<o per yard. If your dealer h OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 
got them in stock write us and we will inform y ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
where you can get them, 


UNKNOWN." MARION HARLAND. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT. 





SEE YOUR DRESS 











(Copyriaut, 





“ This is something awful. I declare I shall ‘Wane 
never again attempt to drape a dress without | 
Hauw’s Bazar Fors 


HALL’S BAZAR DRE ss r a 

A household necessity 
making. 
brella 


, indispensable to lad 
Adjustable to any size 


es who do the ’ -- 


, and when not in us “ds up 


The only form endorsed and recommended by all fashion publishers. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. Complete fe 
form, to which bust can be added, $3.50. Bazar Sk 
Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM Co., S33 acre N. Y. 
We cheerfully recommend these 
ordering 


forms, at 





or sending for circulars, to mention 





’ Manes t 
THE 


is HOME PAPER America, 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’ as 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Sy Florence | 
sik CAS H’S 
Mittens. | 


The engraving shows the 
latest style, made from Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk in perfect 
fitting shapes and lined in 
wrist and back throughout 
with Silk; they make a most 
durable and fashionable arti- 
cle for ladies wear. Observe 
the brand Florence on each 


box as sold by dealers. 9 
“Florence 


Home 
Needle Work”’ 
-1888- 
is now ready. Contains 
96 pages with nearly 

250 illustrations. The 
| subjects are Damask Stitches-:- 
Tapestry and Italian Embroid- } 
ery-:-Drawn Work, Darning-:- 
Crotchet &c. It teaches ladies 
how to make Solid Silk Braid 
for trimming their garments in 
latest fashion. Book mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





OF ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


Preserve Your Health. 


On receipt of 82.50 will 


send a aPP paid, a D. C. HALL & CO’S PERFO- 
APP’S RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
Pat. Folding Draping Stand GARMENTS (Smith's Pat), for 
— : r Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
These are made of tinned wire = tic avaina INE 
having a folding base of new de— best _PTOReCtIOn Agar PNEU- 
sign and can be gathered into such MONIA, RHEUMATISY, and ail 
ympact form as to be easily carried LUNG DISEASES. Send for 
at hen folded, goes into a oe " 
box 3 inches square and 35 inches illustrated circular. 





long. These forms can be used for 
the smallest misses’ as well as the 
very ‘argest ladies’ skirts. The move- 
ment for adjusting is strong, simple 
and very quick of action. Their 
durability and extreme simplicity 
recomme nd the m ata Ld ance, 





CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


Sote MANUFACTURERS, 


86 LEONARD STREET, New 





York. 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 





Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cv 

UNION FORM CO., | Fry's _— € hecolate 

‘y fe il de Lic 
Wo. 52 Fulton St., New York City, penes—daking, making 
3 ‘—s. TY confectionery, or “cho 

p COL , 
The New England Medical Monthly sa ys? ron cac Te! colate is the best in 
TH E --““WALES’ INVISIBLE = Aa yen 8 

SOUND DISC for deafness, > ses ledad 





by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin Nicnoxs & Co., Importers 
| and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


BEAUTIFUI SATIN 50 sauare 
pieces all colors, post paid 150 
ex. qly. 20c. Lemarie’s N.Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 


by practical demonstration out- 
ranks n1! other devices of our 
age! Concentrating the sound 
waves on the drum head, its pos- 
sibilities are indeed very great.” ’ 
For sale only by the Inventor 

H, A. WALES, Bridgeport, Comm, —| 
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{Sex Fie, 3.) 





DESIGN.—(Srr Fio. 4.) 


1G. 2.—BLOTTER.—OLD EN( 





Fia. 1.—BLOTTER.—DARNED ‘ 














SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BA 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTIL KENSINGTON [| 








38.—DESIGN FOR BLOTTER, FIG. 1.—Worktne Partery. 


Fic. 
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fTER.—OLD ENGLISH 
iN.—(See Fio. 4.) 


ER.—DARNED WO 


PATTERN 


2 — WORKING 


Fig. 4.—DESIGN FOR BLOTTER, FIG 
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-\ INFANTILE 


Skin & Scalp 


5 DISEASES 
e id cured by: 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 





} 


ae CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curmwora Remepies are 
infallible 

Curiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiocna | 


Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
o scrofala 








Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resouvent, $1 Prepaid by the Porrer Drug anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

Re Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and “wa 

sa beautitied by Curioura Soap. “4a 

Kipney Pawns, Backache, and Weakness cured 

by Curiovea Anti-Pain Paster, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing | plaster. 25c. 





Swen. WARREN 


MUAN Fy < 


ey 


READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 


OWOER THE SUPERVISION | 
jen temenae or PARIS, 
JURY OF EXPERTS 


aah re co 


RS 
4 CREEN TURTLE: TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN: MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
CONSOMME -FRENCH BOUILLON 
TOMATO BE EA 

R 
VEGETABLE 





SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN. 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 


Sold by the leading Grocers of the United States and 


BL BROWN'S 
FRENCH 





—— FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 

None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made rom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BE FELIX GOURAUD'’S ORIENT rAL 
EAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


BOSTON. MASS 
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loka 
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VG 









er said toa lady of the 
haut-to m (a patient): 
As you ladies will 
d 





zis 
ods Dealers in the 

U . S., Canadas, and 

\ Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St. seeneing 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., bh ee 


HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR DESTROYER. 
OW THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 


A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
LIPS drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
9 | highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair ; put us up in plain Price, 
in te form of a Fealed eset rice, 
, f;1.00 per packet. Sold by 
f you cannot oF get it at your “arumget, we we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 


ARMS WILLIAMSON & CO. 
*| 72 Park Place, New York. 


WILL PREVENT BALDNESS, 





every night and let the lather 
@ry in. Thia will stop the Hair 
Falling, Care Dandruff, and 
all diseases of the Scalp. If 
your druggist does not keep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. 
A. H, COBB, Boston, Mass. 





DRESSING 





ny 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Meiad Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<@ £4 eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
- a [- and defies detection. It has stood 
Bars es the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mB oe = eas we taste it to be | 
Fea S= sure it is properly | 
ie — is made. Aceept no | 
a * i se counterfeit ofsimilar | 

S Zz name. Dr. L. A.Say- | 





Wash the scalp carefully | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








TWINBABIES. . 


THE FOND PAPA. 


Oh! give me both the darling kids to love, caress and pet, 
My son shall be called Romeo my daughter Juliet 
Such marvels of intelligence I’m sure I never saw ; 


They weigh eleven pounds apiece and look just like their pa. 


To You anp Your Hussanp, Twin Babies are always interest- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet are especially interesting to us because 
they have always been washed with “Ocean Bath” Toilet 
Soap, (which is one of the many kinds of fine toilet soap that 
we give gratis in The Great Curistmas Box “Sweet Home” 
Family Soap). We call them Romeo and Juliet because that 
is not their names, for when their mamma consented for us 
to use their picture, she made us promise not to divulge their 
real names, but they are the funniest, tootsey-wootseyest, 
catchee-catchee, little dimpled darlings you ever saw. Their mamma (we will show you her 
picture, too, some day) says they require so much looking-after, that if it were not for the help 
of ‘“Boraxine” (which is given gratis with every GREAT CuristMmas Box of “Sweet Home” Soap) 
she could never keep her house in order. 

Every family cannot have twins, but they can all have “Sweet Home” Family Soap, which 
most families for a good many reasons would probably prefer. 

Send us your name:on a postal card and we will deliver a case of “Sweet Home” Family 
Soap containing the 100 cakes and all of the articles named in the following list on cerms 
given below. 


One Fine Silver-Plated Sugar Shell, 
One Fine Silver-Plated Child’s Spoon, 
One Fine Silver-Plated Napkin Ring, 
One Fine Silver-Plated Butter Knife, 
Six Boxes oF FINE ToILetT Soap, 


Our Toilet Soaps are made by, the French milling process. 
: 
Quality very fine, pe rfume exquisite. | 


One Box 44 dozen, Artistic Toilet Soap, 
One Box “4 dozen, Elite Toilet Soap, | 
One Box 14 dozen, Creme Toilet Soap, 

One Box ‘4 dozen, Ideal Bouquet ‘Toilet Soap. 

One Box ! 4 dozen Ocean Bath Soap, 

One Box 44 dozen, MopjeskA COMPLEXION Soap, 
An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar delicate trans- 
parency and = gy a velvety softness to the — w = hi - so and are nandsome decorations for the parlor, entitlc 
gre atly admirec It removes all roughness, redness, blotches, 
pimples and imperfections from the hz ands and face. For all Desdemona, |Ow?’ dL ang Syne, 
Toilet purposes it is the luxury of luxuries, Our Boys, |Our Pets, 

Six PAcKAGES BORAXINE. Doe s Head, ; The Darlings, 

Das Rute Flas Lane Button tek Morning in the Highlands, |Evangeline, 

iis La ly’s Celluloid Pen Holder (ver y best) Evening in the Highlands, La Petite Babette 

ex: gang J : A Faithful Friend, |The Maid of Orleans, 
One Arabesque Mat, 





One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large, 

One Lady’s Handkerchief, 

One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief, 

One Biscuit Cutter, 

One Cake Cutter, 

One Doughnut Cutter, 

One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio, 

One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (Patented), 

Twenty-two Photo-Engraved Pictures of the Presidents 
of the United States, 

TWENTY-FourR PICTURES, 


Many ot which are Copperplate Engravings, suitable for framing. 


One Turkish Towel (genuine) Marguerite, After the Storm, 
e Turkish Lowel (ge — Sunshine and Shadow, Love’s Young Droam, 
One Wash Cloth, : > i 
: Jockey Joe, Futurity, 
One Glove Buttoner, 7 } 


Skye Terrier, The Interview, 
Phunny Phellows, [On the Sands, 
The Monkeys, Yachting 


One Package Pins, 
One Spool White Linen Thread, 
One Japanese Silk Handkerchief, 
BOKAXINE saves half the labor of washing, 1s a thorough disinfectant, and is a blessing to every housekeeper who uses 
it. Boraxine is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Borax pulverized together. 


It costs only one cent for a postal card to bring right to your door all of the above sent 
as presents in our Great Christmas Box which also contains 100 Large Cakes “Sweet Home” 
Family Soap. A full year’s supply of Soap for the average family. 

Our price for The Great Curistmas Box complete is $6.00, freight prepaid. 


Wuy we Make Tuts TEMPTING OFFER. First.—It 1s to introduce “Sweet Home” soap into every neighborhood where 
this advertisement is read. It is the very best soap made, and any person once using it will always use it, and become a steady 
customer. 

Second.—We propose a new departure in the Soap Trade, and shall sell direct from the factory to consumer, spending the 
money allowed for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and retail grocers’ profits, in handsome presents to those who order at 
once a case of “Sweet Home” Soap. 

Third.—*Sweet Home” Soap 1s made for the select family trade only. It will not be sold to grocers. It is perfectly pure, 
thoroughly seasoned, and gives perfect satisfaction; and to induce people to try it we accompany each case with the useful and 
beautiful presents named above. ‘Sweet Home” is the perfection of family soaps 


Our Terms :—We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any risks, nor take any 
chances, We merely ask permission to deliver you a case of these goods, and if after a 30 
days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, 
you can then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be made 
for what you have used. How can we do more? 


( Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to tts, and a case ot these goods will be delivered at 
your house on 30 days’ trial. 


J.D. LARKIN & CO.,°°stnics Staext, ” BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REMEMBER “Sweet Home”’ Family pry tape an extra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallowand vegetable oils. 
and purity each cake will do double the work of t 
Soap with the common cheap soaps (made to sell). 
cents per bar. 
Our firm has been in the Soap business many years, and as to our reliability we refer you to any banker in the United States. 





On account of its firmness 
€ common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. Please do not confound **Sweet Home” Family 


“Sweet Home” is made for use and each cake will gotwice as far as the common stuff sold at five 


When you are in 


Buffalo, come and see vs; visitors are always welcome. Our factory 1s a large five-story byick building and has a capacity of Ten Million Pounds per year. 
N. B.—Be sure and mention this paper as the ist, 10th, 2oth, 30th, goth, soth, 60th, 70th, goth, and tooth, answering this ad- 


vertisement will receive one of the Great Boxes gratis. We do this to get you to mention this paper as we wish to find what 
papers are the best for us to advertise in. 





S*" al HINDERCORNS. 


S*COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half- — nd kages. Ask your Grocer for it. 

. tren tree ot OELPHIA. 
tac + heal rar Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 


affections of the breathing 
ou organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 





The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 




















ly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
ne ortethe fect. 160. léc. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N. ¥- 


PARKER'S GINGER Lis 












Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DEALERS. 
SAMPLE, POST 50 





AID, CENTS. 
G.L. THOMPSON, Mir., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 





aah) yo Pen 


en 
Requires no ration. 
Samples malied = any 


address for 20 cen 
SMORE. & 00. 
Boston , Mass. 





= | mF 
overcomes nervous prostration, \ es Aes 
Get kOut and gives new life and strength 08. 
ba to the weak and i soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 








BEAUTY & nd Fn he Make AN NOP 


white and beautiful. Send 4 cts. Sor 
Sample and descriptive price-listof Toilet and Medicinal 
Specialties. R.H. Luthin, Druggist,191 Bowery,N.Y.City 
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